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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON TITLE I OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 



TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1979 

House of Representatives^ 
Subcommittee on Elementary , Secondary, ' 

AND Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

^ Washington, D.C 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:35 a.m. in rcom 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carl D*^ Perkins (chair- 
* man of the subcommittee) presiding. . ' 

Members present: Representatives Perkins, Hawkins, " Kildee, 
Murphy, Kogovsek, Goodling, Erdahl, Ashbrook, and Hinson. 

Staff present: John F, Jennings, majority counsel; Martin LaVor, 
minority senior legislative associate; and Charles Radcliffe, minor- 
ity counsel. 

Chairman Perkins, The committee will come to order this morn- 
ing. We are goin^ to call forward jbhe following panel: Dr. Oliver 
.Himley, chief of title 1, ESEA, Iowa Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; Ms. Jo Leta Reynolds, director of Compensatory Education, 
Tennessee State Department of Education; Mr. William, J. Johnston, 
general superintendent, LfOs Angeles Unified School District; Dr. 
Arthur JeffejAon, general superintendent, Detroit Public Schools; 
Mr, Thomas Tlosica, director of Federal Programs for Philadelphia 
Public Schools; Ms. Fay Harbison, director. Project Catch-Up, New- 
port Beach, Calif.; Ms. Marcelyn Hobbs, Reading/English Rotation 
project, Morris Middle School, Thomson, Ga. 

I would like all of you to come around as ^ panel this morning. 
We will refrain from asking questions until after all the statements 
havo been made, in order to expedite the procedure and conserve 
time since we have an important meeting of the House here at 
noon. 

Before we start this morninfe, I want to welcome all of you here, I 
know Mr. Gus Hawkins wants to introduce Mr. Johnston from his 
own State. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I am very pleased and honored to represent, as it were, the very 
aistinguished Superintendent of Schools for the Los Angeles Unified 
Schools, Mr. William Johnston. Mr, Johnston is well known by most 

(1) 
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of us. May I simply say that he has one of the largest districts in the 
country, and we have very difficult problems as m other districts. 
Desp'te these very difficult and very trying days in Los Angeles, we 
do have an outstanding educational system, Mr. Johnston. I am 
very proud that he is One of the representatives of the district at the , 
congressional level. We are very pleased to have him here^and it is 
a pleasure to introduce him to the committee. 
Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much.' * * p 

All right. Dr. Kimley, chief of title I, ESEA, Iowa Department of 
Public Instruction, we are glad to welcome you here, and you may 

It would serve a useful purpose, in xay judgment, if, without 
objtiction, the entire statements of all you ladies and gentlemen are 
inserted in the record in toto, as though you delivered them. It may. 
be useful if you could summarize those statements this morning; 
otherwise the bells may ring, and we will not have any time at all 
for questions. , 

We will start with you. Dr. Himley. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Himley follows:] 
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TmiMONY Preskntcd by Dr. Ouvsr T. Himlsy, State Titlb I Dirictor, Iowa 

» . . ■» ^ ■ 

Nr. ChairBan ^^nd NMibara of tha Sub-*CoMlttaa oo Eltaantanr^ Sacondaryt 
and VocaeionaX Cducationt n naaa la Olivar T. HiaXay. hava aarvad aa tha 

StAta Diractor of TltXa I» ESEAi in Xova ainca Auguat of 1970. I aa aXao 
. '^rrantXy aerving as Prealdbnt of tha National Aaaociatlon of Stat^ Coordi* 
nators of TitXe I, ESEA. 

I Quat firiit axprac^a ay appraeiation for baing givan tha opportunity 
to provida taatisony today rapraaantiog ay Stat9 and «y countarp.i^rta acroaa 
tha nation. SacondXy, I wiah to axpraaa appraeiation to tha FadaraX Govam^ 
aent for having anactad P.t. 95-561. In my view» it avidancaa a continuad 
raaponaivanaas by thts PedaraX Govamaant to identified aducationaX naada. 

X recognise that I as hara to testify raXatlva to TitXa I» ESEA. I 
wouXd Xike to/ however » brief Xy acquaint tha Sub-Conittaa oOra specif icaXXy 
with our organisation* \ beXiave tha inforution about tha organisation may 
be usefuX to you in Oversight or Resuthorisstion Hearings in tha foreteaabXe 
future. 

The purpose of the orgsnisation ia to provide a vahicXa for the exchange 
of ideas among the various states and to sewe as the officisX body rapre- 
senting the generaX wiahe5» desires, opinions and n^edSi of the State Coor* 
dlpatora of TitXe ESEA. The membership eXe:t8 it's officers and a repre- 
sentative from each of the ten H.E.W. Reg:'.ons. This group serves as the Board 
cf Directors. Each of the Board of Directors cKairs a conmittee end eSch 
member fiervea on two coEBBlttees, Committees incXudes Program Improvement, 
chaired by Ms. EXisabeth AXfred of Nebraska; the Evaluations Cotmittee. chaired 
by Mr. Clarence Morris of Arkansas; and we have several LegaX Concerns Sub- 
committees. The organization would be pleased to Xend its' somewhat unique 
perspective to you in any of your delibe:ations . 



*More specifically in regard to Title I -r 1 believe that the comeratono 
of this program is found in Section 101. (a) of Public taw 95-561 which pro- 
' viJes''|he following title — "TITLE I — FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO MEET SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN"-. It is noteworthy that^ the title does not 
state . I • to attempt to meet ... It is also noccwurthy that the title ^ 
speaks to the educational needs of children . Anyon? charged with the respi^n- 
. 'sibility of administering this program should review the title periodically. 

In so doing, one realises that fiscal accountability and compliance witii the ' 
- various legal requirements, while important, are not the ohly areas of reapori- 
• sibility associated with this program. It would appear that programs funded 
with Title I funds should be, therefore, legal and effective. There is 
nothing to imply that those twu requirements are mutually exclusive or that 
' one should not strive to meet both criteria simultaneously. , I do believe 
that the Title I programs iiave for the last severci years, been legal in an 
overwheltil* g majority of instances. I alsd believe that they have demon- 
strated their effectivepesso within their financial parameters. 

Achieving the intent of this legislation requires concerted effort from 
fe^eral^ state, 'and local agencies; Such ef forts, are most successful when ^ 
one finds the elements of professional respect, opc»n mlndedness, and true 
involvement. within and across those agency lines. I believe that we have • ^ 
all come a long way in that regard. . 

I will provide evidence of program ef fe<;tlveness In toima of student 
achievement. Before that Is done, however I wijl provide at least some Il- 
lustrations of other benefits derived from Title I. I believe that the evi- 
dence U mounting that the apln-off benefits from Title I that accrue to the 
"regular" school program or other feder.Uly funded programs are of considerabl 
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magnitude «(nd must be yecognlzcni* ^ « 

. * * 

' First of a11> It Is important to remind ourselves that Title I programs 

c 

are almost always directed tovard tl^ improvement of reading or mathematics ' 

-skills of the educationally disadvantaged students* %It should surprise no 
one that much has beun lea^rned* since the advent of Title I» about diagnoa* 
ing reading and mathematics skill deficiencies* Equally aa importanp la thaf;^ 
much h^a hten\^00id about^/eveloping programa to correct those identified 

deficiencies* There£oie» it should surprise no one that many of the "reme-'^ 
dial" methodologies of Title I programs have been implemented as ''preventa- 
tive'* methodologies* in the ''regular" school programs* This has occurred 
^onscioualy or otherwise in most local educational agencies* It also can ' 
be demonstrated at the state l^^el* A classic illustration is 'the State of 
Rhod6 Island, * ^ v 

In an effort to improve the Title I reading programs in their State* . 

the State Agency Title I Division caused to be developed, a document which 

.,1 ' 
was to servers® a planning document. It consisted of thirty-five reading 

'iatan(lards which they believed to be essential in any Ciffective Title I read- 
ing program*' .It is my understanding that the document is now being favorably 
viewed as a document which would serve to improve the "regular" reading pro- 
gran* In their State. It is also my binders tanding that other states will^be 
utilizl-ng the document in thsir effoi"*i to improve th*» reading programs in 
their respective s.tates. * 

The Title I Unit in the Iowa Department of Public Instruction Is currenfi 
con^uQting a rather extensive study of Title I reading programs in Iowa. It 
involves two hundred forty-nine LEAs and approximately five hundred Title I 
teachers. The purpose of the study is to identify key variables that contri- 
bute to an effective Title I elementary school reading program* It is not a 
duplication of the Rhode Island effort* and it Is entirely possible that a^ 
consortium effort could evolve for the two states. 



It !• my under«t»ndmg that only one ..eaee had » •«« funded co«p«n- * 
•aeori education program prior to the enace«ent,9£ Public Uw .89-,10.^ .Since ' _ 
that', tine, at least an additional sixteen etatee have recogniaed the need ^ ' 

for and loplemented state coopensatory education programs and^l undewtand 
that all of them kave' shown steady eJipanaion. This- represents, to me. a * ,v 
rather remarkable .spin-off success s^ory for title I. Virtually all of those 
states ars. however, not the rurartype of state and are not viewed as ..lower ^ 
Income states. The lower income states are, therefo/e, entirely dependent 
upon "Title I for supplemental educational programs. ^ 

Host. If not ail atatea, have provided leadership. In Improving the ef- 
fectiveness of their Tl'tie I programs. Annual state program Improvement con- 
ferencis are sponsored by ]a slgnlficknt' number of states. It Is a_^ tremendously 
well received effort in the state that' I represent. Region VII, which i's made 
;uV of Nebraska. Kansas, Mlasoury. and Iowa, has. through state agency coopera- 
tion, sponsored regional program Improvement conferences for several years. 
We believe It to be extremely worthwhile. • 

• Another Illustration is iJlsconsln. The Title I Division there bas spon- 
sored Title 1 workshops for .principals of Title 1 attendance centers. This 
may only)appear to be a "common sense" effort, but It Is my understanding 
.tha? a soon to be released Rand Report also Identifies the principal as a 
key figure In the effective program arena. 

States and LUs have mlde. 1= believe, an honest effort *o comply with 
•parent advisory committee requirements. The State ^of Oregon has developed 
two extremely useful documents In this realm. I- do' not wish to Imply that 
Oregon belleye.s that the parent effort should end with the advisory conm,l«ee 
cffor^e, unfortunately there are Individuals or groups that appear to place 
the Whasls on parent advisory committee activities as opposed to placing 
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Mph«si» ont^^e thvolvemtnt of parcnta in the inatnictiynal prograa«\of 

^^•li* ^••P*ctivtyqurAftara. liBpltttantat,lo»*'o£ faction 129 oftRublic Uw * . 

•.^*i56l\wouid ^ WjWr a.tap forwatdnn implementing the intant of th^ title 

I-iagi8l>ts>lpn/, i*Ke; SCAte .of low^ has implemented Section I4l<a>(l4)(}>) of V . 

'P^ubJlcLaw 93-380'whtch, of cpurae, ^p^aka^ to Ijidividualized educational ' ' 

•fll^pa. It.WQal^>Be a miatake to leu paren^t involvement "conaiatv^f only the C 

► advisory coramitte^role 2a outlined In Section 125« of Public Law 95-561. 

Section, 151 of Public Law 93-3flO mandated the development of evaluation 

modela Jhd the providing of technical aaaiaiance to SEAa in the implerfenta- 

* f 

tjLon of thq^j models. The models hav. been developed and have bain iople- 

me^d til many atatea, low^-ia not unique^ «ut all Iowa LEAa haA Imple-. 

mented one of the modela for the currant year.wNmia, of cootm* haAbeen 

^ione without the federal Mandate which is in the ofhng iL\ nexl 5 

technical asaiatance center, for our ^-region la the American Inatltutea for 

Research from. Palo' Alto, California. I am (Sleased co report that we have 

received a tremendous amount of .^^jjisiatance from them. It was my privilege 

to recently review a draft t^jiy of a Report' by -a select commi.tte,9 charged with 

the resj^onsibillty of evaluating the effectiveness of the technical asaiatance 

centera^ria^ibnwlde.. I was^pleased to note that our s^lsfactlon In Region 

VII wlth^our t;echnical assistance center Is by n6 moans a unique situation. 

When L was invited to provide testimony, I Inquired as to who else would 

also be invl.ted. Upon learning^ that the lai?ga, L^Aa would be ably repreaentea, 

1 decided to focus some attention on .the rural areas. Rest "aaaured that* there 

is rural poverty and accompanying. rural- educational deprivation. It may not 

manifest Itself as prominently In L'^ • rural are<h;.as In the metropolitan ard^jT"^^ 

but it ,1s there. . C*' ^ /\ 



I au^eytil a numb.e'of my counttrp.rtt In the mot. rural tt.tM. and ^ 
th«y concurred In the prM«nce of pov.rty and educational deprivation In 
their et.t.8. One Sf.te Director of Title 1 cited th« fact that eiahty-tlv. . 

of the ninety counties in her 5tate would qualify for concentration grant •« 
.Bonles. AllBurveyed states were pleased «ith the effectiveness of their 

Title I programs. . , * ' ^ * 

} I referred earlier to the evaluation models. They were, of course, „ 
developed by RKC Research Corporation oi,t of California. The metric developed 
to measure student achievement fesln is known as the normal curve .<i«iv«lent 
or better known as simply NCE. BMC Research Corporation established, through 
the application of the mod.U to existing exe«nplary programs and.by othe.; 
statistical analysis. "that a gain of seven NCEs would, in their view, be 
" exeoplary. 'the following table provide, mean NCE galna from approximately 
two. hundred fifty Iowa LEAs during the 1977-78 school year. 

,/ Grade > Title I Reading Title I Matheraatl.cs. 

' ' ' 2 . • 

f 

5 

6^ 
7 
8 

/ 

9 

7 2 

t Mean Score 6.3 

4 believo the evidence U clear in Iowa, and we are not atypical, chat 
Title 1 is working well in a rural type of state. 
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5.3 


9.0 


7.0 


5.0 






5,0 


6.3 
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On a n«tlou«i basis » on% ahould note: 

1. Ueflcrlpcive and Antlyclc Study of .Companaatoty Reading ProgrAmn" 
conducced by Che Edue«t;lon Testing Service (1976) found time child- 
ren in Title I reeding programs -start out behind ncm^compennatory 
students during the fall but make mo^e progress than regular stu* 
dents during the course of the school year. These children not only 
improved their reading skills at a faster rate than students vicn* 
out special help» but feel better about themselves as readers and 
toward their reading activities than do their unassisted regular 
scfiool mates. The study also revealed chat schools that received 
Tide I funds had greater concentrations of -uducatlonally and eco- 
nomicall.^ deprived children Chan other schools » /and » the students 
served in the Title I schools were in greater need (had lower test 
scores) Chan were sCudenC^, in non-Tlcle I schools. 

2. "PracCices in ESEA» Ticlc I Reading AchievemenC." prepared by Che 
Stanford Research InsCiCuCe (1976) concluded chat Tide I musC be 
juds;ed a significanC success under Che currenCly accepced single 
school year cricerion. ' * 

The Nacional Assessmenc of Educational Progress recently re- 
ported chat the reading scores of nine year old children have risen 
since the last assessment. This rise is particularly significant 
In light of the general decline in scores on standardized tests. 
Wliilc Title I can» by no. means, take total credic for Chis rise, 
^ it is of imporcance Co noce Chac che greaCesc chrusC of Tide I is 
in reading, grades one chrough fouri which includes children ages 
six through nine. 

c 
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^. -Hie National Institute for Fvaluaclon In Ita Inatructlonal 01««n- 

slons Study suggests that co«psnsatory Instruction In rsadlng and math 
can meet with significant succsss. Ovsrall. ths study showsd that ^ 
the children caadc outstanding achlsvs««nt gains. The results 
certainly indicate that school districts can create ths conditions 
necessary to, make compensatory Instructional sarvices effectivti. 

I firmly believe that ths Title i progran is a success «»tory. 

T^innk »-*ou. 

■I * ' . * 

I 

STATEMENT OF OLIVER HIMLEY, CHIEF OF TITLE I, ESEA, IOWA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

Dr. HiMLEY. Thank you» Mr. Chairman, and members of the 

TIS%Tver Hiinley. I am the State title I director in the State of 
Iowa and I have served in that capacity smce August of 197 'J. 
Currently I am also serving as the president of the National Associ- 
ation of the State Title I Coordinators. „,„„;j^ 

I do want to express appreciation for the opportunity to provide 
testimony today, and also express Particular apprecmt^^^ to you 
Mr. Chairman, for passing Public Law 95-56L ^ '^J^f^f .^^^^^ 
represent, or indicate a responsiveness on the part of the federal 
.^Government to the needs of the educationally disadvantaged boys 
^ and eirls across the country. , , ,. ^ 

'-^'^ r. As we think in terms of current situations, I believe we must 
^ recognize and accept the Proposition 13 syndrome, whether we agree 
with it or not. I am also aware, as you PepB}e, certain W are, that 
State legislators are pressing for a balanced Federal budget, and in 
that lieht I would like to think that the testimony being given here 
this morning will assist, hopefully, down the roai, in getting some 
adequate appropriations as far as title I is concerned. 

I would submit to you that title I is one of the best, if not the best 
educational areas in which to invest Federal dollars. Certainly, for 
one thing, there is need for such a program. I think the need for the 
program has been • demonstrated time and time again, and our 
written testimony will speak to that point. , * fu« t 

In addition to that, our written testimony will speak to the— 1 
think in rather objective terms, the effectiveness of the programs. 

One thing which I think we sometimes overlook as we look at 
programs, we tend to look only at the achievement data, for 
example, of , title I students. I am not suggestmg that that is not 
important. I would like to emphasize this morning that I think 
there are many, many spin-off benefits from title I that accrue to 
regular school programs. 

So as we think in terms of whether or not, or how much money 
should be invested in title I, I don't believe our view should be 
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restricted only to the title I program per pe» There are spin-off 
benefits that accrue to the regular program as well « . 

For example, I think all of us have learned much since the advent 
of title. I about the diagnosis prescription of leading problems, 
programs, and many of those so^alled remedial procedures have 
found their way into the preventative methodologies as far as the 
regular instructional program is concerned. 

i would also submit that States have grown in their capacity since 
the advent of title I in terms of being able to provide leadership to 
the school districts that need that type of assistance. 
; As I did in the written testimony, I would like to particularly cite 
this morning, as an illustration, the State of Rhode Island, obvi- 
ously not a very large State, but by the same token, a State that has 
done much in terms of the development of effective reading 
programs. 

The State that I represent, Iowa, has done much in terms of also 
focusing in on the effectiveness of reading pre ^rams. I would believe 
that the two States will probably end up with some type of consor- 
tium to, again, hopefully, improve programs even beyond the point 
they are currently at. 

The State of Oregon has developed and shared with States across 
the country, hanobooks with respect to parent advisory councils. 
These are just a few of the illustrations indicating the growth that 
has taken place within the'LEA's a.id the SEA's f .cross the country. 

The point that I am leading into here, I believe, is that the 
structure for developing and delivering effective educational pro- 
grams is in place. It is in place at the Federal level, the State level, 
and the local level,' and when one considers that title I represents 
only 3 to 4 percent of the total amount of money spent for education 
across the country, I truly believe title I is a success story, and it does 
represent, in my view, an excellent investment in education by the 
Federal Government. 

I will not dwell on th ^ objective type of data that is presented in 
the written testimony. I will stop for now» and be pleased to attempt 
to answer qu(»stions later on, if you have any. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you - very much for an excellent 
testimony. 

Our next witness is Mrs. Jo Leta Reynolds, director of compensa- 
tory education. Tennessee State Department of Education. You go 
ahead, Mrs. Reynolds, we are glad to welcome you here. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Reynolds follows:] 
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Testimony Presented by Jo Leta Reynolds. Director. Compensatory. BbucATioN, 

State OP iennesoee 

:.ir. Chairman and "Avnutva it che Subwamittt-v Fi..monr.ary , Secondary, 
and Voottoruil Ed...cat loii . m- nome is JoUc. ".•n-voeU U^ynolds. I li«ve 
c«n'..-H. ,3 tSw .tacc nitv'.fjr of Comren^atory r.Ju.ation (TlMe I. TSEA) . i.> 
Ttnnt* .-5 «;in'je July of 1976. 

behalf of the Tonne&aee DepartmeiU oi Kcucntion, 1 -vUh to express 
slnc^ro apprecidJJ n to each of you for givi.ifj me fV.u- op^.^ortunity to re- 
present my State and submit written testimonv a.i.i U.oir to appeat before 
v.u to present oral tostimcny. To my kno«lo<!2e. '-hi. is the first t.me 
the Tennessee State Departm^^nt of Kducation has been afforded this :ioaor,. 

1 also wiah to express appreciation to those who worked endlessly in 
securing the enactment of P.L. 93-561. From its Inception, Title I the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. has been "an Act co strengthen and 
improve educational quality and education^; opportunities in the Nation's 
elementary and secondary schools". In this testimony. I will: (1) Pro- 
vide an overview of what Title I has mecnt to the /ouch of Tennessee, 
(For many of Tennessee's children, it has meant tUelr rirst opportunity to 
receive the individual attention they needed to become productive, self- 
sufficient individuals.): (2) Provide a brief description of the. scope 
and naturP. of Title I in Tennessee. (All of Tennessee's one handrM forty- 
eight (l^a) local education agencies and its ^ne (1) special secondary 
scho'.-) participate in Title I. tt is one means by which educationally de- 
prived children can receive the help they need in order to succeed.); (3) 
Provide a description of the najor types of programs funded under Title I. 
(This description gives one an idea of the impact of Title I in Tennessee. 
For exa.-nple. one hundred forty-eight (148) of Tennessee's one hundred 
farty-nine (W9) local school systems conduct remedial reading programs 
funded under Title I.); (4) Provide information regarding program 
effectiveness In cerms of benefits other thau student aclUevament . (For 
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example-, Improved tt*achlna mi-tliO(iH, materials, etc.* ace one measure of 
program ef fectlvtMu*:^? , .'.nother example is"^^ that of thi* snln-of£ effect 
which benefits ^^ro-i^cnooi children In .homen havinn children participating 
in Title I.); ne:Acrlbt- the impact of Title I in Tenneasee l»y uInUk 

a deacripr.ion oC the student patticipation in Title I in Tennessee, <lt . 
"is; estimated that Us-s then half of those students eligible to receive 
Title I receive services. The major reason for this appears to be lack 
of funds,") s (6) Describe the attempt to evaluate the success of Title I 
programs in terns of student achievement. (The State average NCB gain 
in reading was 4.2. It was 7.7 in math.); and (7) Describe the need for 
increased funding. (Title I funds cannot remain static if programs are 
to continue at the same level as one fjlnda them now. This is even more 
critical, as school systems strive to comply with Section 124(k) , 
.P,L. 95-561.) 

Before going into other aspects of Title I, a brief description of 
the scope of Title I in Tennessee would be in order, Tennessee has 
ninety-five counties. Within these counties, there are one hundred 
forty-eight (U8) local school systems and one special school which is 
operated by the Tennessee State Department of Education and, for the most 
part, is created as a school system. Title I programs can be found in 
eligible schools within each of the school systems in Tennessee. From 
this, one can see that Title I affects educationally deprived children 
from the Westernmost end of Tennessee eastward across Middle Tennessee to 
the Easternmost tip of the State. 

For the most part, Tennessee can be classified as rural, however, it 
also has one of the Nation^s largest metropolitan cities. In Tennessee 
onG finds, however, that whether rural or urban, educational deprivation 
exists and is closely related to economic deprivation. That is, in 
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TenneaaciJ, on« finda'tliar Che majority of educationally deprived children 
come trom areas with high cono^'ncratlona o£ ftconomlc deprivation. Congreav' 
neclaration ot Policy aa set forth in Section 101 of PtL, 95*561 i« con- 
sistent with the nettds in Tennus»ee. 

Title X grants to the^ local school 3ystema in Tennesae^ range from 
aDpro:<im<)cely $11,000 to a grant, i^ one system, in excesa of $11 million* 
dollars with approximately ^OX of the school syatema receiving grants 
within the $50,001 to $250«000 range, 

Achieving the intent of Che Legislation requires a concerted effort 
of cdoperation and mutual understanding among the involved federal, statet 
and local agencies. In Tennessee, the State Department of Education and 
.the Local Education Agencies have made sincere and concerted efforta to 
implement Title X as Congress intended by ita passage of the Eltmentsry 
and Secondary Education Act. 

Title I activities for educationally deprived students are experiences 
that would be difficult, if not impossible, for the regular classroom 
teacher to provide. As if they are not burdened enough, the educationally 
diaadvantaged children are handicapped further by the conditiona under 
which they are educated in the regular classroom and they respond aa ^ne 
would expect: their reading ability is Inferior and continues co decline 
without remediation, their achievemeuc poorer, and their frustration 
greater^ All this, without remediation, leads to a sequence of failure, 
disruptive behavior, and dropping out of school. The educationally dis- 
advantaged children, if they are to aucceed, need to participate In 
activities to which they can contribute, through which they can earn the 
respect of others, and in which they can improve their performance. Th#!/ 
need a challenge, and yet, they need some measure of success, and above 
all, they need to develop the attitude that education is related to their 
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lives and thulr purposeti. Thuy need to know how a ttilng will aftf^t th^m 
personally. In ffly.opli\ion« Tlclu I, whvn ldplem«>''.ted as Incenlied by 
Congress, U one means by which uducationally disadvantaged children can 
receive Che help they need in order" to succeed • 

Success oriented Compensatory Education cla^ses^ while addreadlng an 
educational need, involve, as a rule, small group delivery methods with a 

noncompetitive atmosphere being set and encouraaemont given to students 

I. ' 

to shafe, take chanc«t» explore, and ultimately to achieve at the hi>;hest 
level they are capable of reaching. Title I has demonstrated that with 
individualized Instruction, one can, among other things, reasonably ex* 
pect: (1) Test scorns of students to 1p prove beyond the normal expectations 
in a regular classroom, (2) Self-worth to grow» rnd (3) Parent involvemenc 
to increase. ^ 

There would be "school" even if Title X funds were not available, but, 
without federal funds, especially Title I, educationally deprived students 
would be denied the opportunity to receive the si -^plementary experiences 
needed If they are tj achieve at an acceptalile rato. 

A description of the major types of programs funded under Title I c^ves 
one an idea of the impact of Title I in Tennessee. During FY *78, the best 
available data indicate of the one hundred forty-nine (149) school systems 
In Tennessee, one hundred forty-^sight (148) conducted remedial readinK 
programs funded under Title !• Various grades were involved, however, 
major emphasis was placed on services to students in grades 1-6. The data 
indicate seventy-eight (78) of the school systems implemented Title X 
math, programs and twenty-five (25) of the school systems conducted other 
types of Title I programs designed to meet the special educational needs 
of educationally deprived children. In FY 78, one hundred (100) of 
Tennessee's school systems included, as a part of their Title I program. 
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support services in one or wore of the following areas: health* foati, 
social, medical, dontali and clothing. These supportive services were 
provided only if they wire not otherwise available and only to those 
students involved in the Titlfc I instructional activities. 

Program effectiveness can best be shown in terms of student achievement 
and will be presented <.n detail later in this testimony* There are, how- 
ever, other benefits derived f ton Title X. For example, in Tennessee, the 
spin-off benefits from TitJc I funded actjivities are apparent when one 
reviews t -^aching methods, materials and delivery systems being adopted for 
uso in the regular classroom. These spin-off bene Its are also realized 
as one talks with parents of pre-school children who also have school aftc 
children in the Title I prograns. Ic appears that successful experiences . 
in Tttie 1 classes are brought home by the Title I students and, as a 
result, younger, pre-school children receive spin-off benefits from Title I 
programs. Also, in Title I profcrama having a home-school comv^nent, 
especially those featuring a liaison approach between the school and the 
home, it appears that para.its receive training which helps them to help 
their school age children and :»s a result are also better able to help 
their pre-school children before they leave home and experience the more 
threatening atmosphere of the regular school classroom. 

Now let's turn to another measure of the Impact Title I has had on the 
youth of Tennessee - that of number of participants. Table I dep/cts 
figures taken from the evaluation reports of FY '78 Title I programs. 
These reports were submitted tq the State Education Agency by the Local 
Education Agencies. Table I presents the number ^of participants (undupli- 
cated FTE), from public and private schools, by grade group, for the regular 
school term as well as during the summer. As clearly shown by Table I, 
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'number of TiTU I i>.Mvrtci?Aiiry (iwouPLiCAxeu nu) 

DURING FV 78 





Regular Term 
Public Private 


Summer 
Public 


Private 


Pre K & K 


5456 








Grades 1-6 


82,364 


'99 


4701 


„ 129 


Gtadce 7*9 


. 11,589 




• 292 


21. 


Grades 10-12 


567 




217 




Total 


99,976 


99 ^' 


5210 

f ' 


• 150 
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Title I, In KY in Tonne^4^4ee, provided Hervlces to approximately 
AOO,075 (PTE) students durin« the roQ;ulttr school term. The body count 
for the B.\me period was api;ro,\lmateiy 103,119. During the Fv .'78 summer 
period, upproKlmately 5,360 (FTE) students were served in twelve (12) r 
summer programs. Even though these figures wuld lead one Co believe that 
a vase number of students ore beiag served, perhaps more ImportaHtly, and 
somewhat -unsaid Is the fact that an estimated 248, 907> children. In Tennessee, 
during Che samtf^perloa ot time, were ellp.lble for selfvlces but leas than 
half received Title I services. The major reason for this appeared to be 
lack of funds. Also, it Significant to note that only twelve (12) 
summer programs were coriducted. Others were needed but Title I funds were 
used during the regular schnol year and were not sufficient to pro^ride much 
needed additional services during the summer '^hich, perhaps, would have . 
helped to sustain gains realized during the regular school term. 

Another means of demonstrating the Impact of Title I services In 
Tennessee Is to look at the number of participants by type of service. 
Table II presents the number of participants In FY '78 (Duplicated Count) 
by t: e of service. These numbers were taken from reports submitted ^by 
LEAs across the state. Table TI would lead one to believe that many stu- 
dents receive services as a result of Title I. This Is true, but more 
Is needed. The table does not cell the whole atory. A review of LEAs 
reporting the number of educationally deprived children by type of need, 
showed that approximately fifty-eight percent (5S%) of those Identified 
at educationally deprived and demonstrating needs in the t^rea of reading 
were receiving Title I services. Only flCty-one percent (51?) of the 
educationally deprived children Identified as having a need In the area of 
math were being served In Title I classes, and nineteen percent (19%^ of 
the educationally deprived students demonstrating other academic needs were 
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^ TABLE U . - , 

Ny:'ffiER OF TITLE I PARTICIPANTS (DUPLICATED COUNT) 
liY AREi\ OF SERVICE DURING 78 





Regular 


Summer 


Roudlng 


81,571 


7 ,678 


Math 


. 36,064 


Oi399 


Other Academic 


5,227 


'344 


Support Services 


48,003 


1,043 



t 



. 20 . 

b«lng served. This demons traced the neec: Por iwt only a continuation (vi 
gunding but a n«ed tor increased fundlnu in order tOomeetTtha needs or' cUese 
children. For example, in one rural school sy85tm in Tennessee^, twelve 
hundred and ninety-two (1,292) sttidonts have been found to be below gra<^.e 
level in math. Due co, Insufficient fundi, no Title I remedial math ser- 
vices are being provided. ' 

To provide the services described in thi testimony, it takes dedicated, 
qualified personnel. -Table IH depicts the Title i staff, by category, as^ . 
was reported by LEAS, which were employed to provide Title t servtces'to 
"•educationally deprived children during FV '73. It is also significant to 
note that, in Tennessees Largest school system alone, it is estimated that 
with the anticipated FY '80 level of funding, it may be necessary to remove 
one hundred dedicated and qualified teachers from the Title I payroll. 
Also involved, among other things, would be a red in (specialized 

materials and supplies nneded by the remaining Title I teachers. 

Title I also contributes to the improyement of debilitating and demoral- 
izing community factors by providing an opportunity for parents to serve as 

r 

constructive forces in the edu .ation of their c'.iiLdren. 

Title I funds were also used to fund parent advisory council activities. 
In FY '78. approximately SU6.226 in Title I funds were reported as spent 
for parent advisory counsjil activities. It has' been found in the State of 
Tennessee that parent involvement as it relates to instruction is the most 
effective type of irvolvement of parents. One urban soiiool system reported: 
"We feel that the program accomplishments can be felt by the fact that we 
had three hundred forty-eight parents of Title I students who *ere actively 
involved in ?AC activities last year., They supported the program in many 
ways, and their suggestions and ideas have been incorporated Into our pro- 
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TABLE 1X1 



^NUHBBR of TlTLE^l PERSONNEL .(FTE) DURING FY 78 



Directors ' /J 
Teachers 

Aides : 

« Subject. Maccer Specialises ^ 

Resource Personnel 

Counseling & Psychological Personnel 

Other* (Health & Social Services i 
Secretaries, Matntenance, 
PAC. Coordinators, Drivers) 

. TOTAL ^ 

<; ; : 



X 



Regular 


Summer 


d 118 


27 


' .1907 


' ' 562 


1939 


123 


' A8 


r 9 


"41 


18 


^ 64 


1 


* 239 • 


! 54 



4356 



819^ 
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posals as they are developed each year. Manv piirents have been chnl.'.an^ed 
to further their own educatioui and nunierous Title I aides are presently 
employed as teachers In our 'school systfem. Our data indicate that where 
parents become active participants in the prop,ram at school and .issibt , their 
children at home in/our parent-card prc...ram that achievement dcos Increase. 
^WhS^comparoa wlt/non-particlpating parents, an average of five additional 
months was noted^"' 

knothcr urban school system involved its Title I parents ay telephone 
contk^ts, notes/Utters and oth^r written communication, by parer.n-teacher 
conferences, and by Title I classroom visitation artd work within the class- 
room. A survey of this system* s Title I parents showed chat of the one 
^thousand nine hundred fifty-^ix (1,956) parents surveyed, one thousand niao 
hundred and eighteen (1,918) indicated that the reading fiupjiort program had 
aided in^his/her childs' progress in regular reading class in school. One 
' thousand one hundred and eighty-one (1,181) of the one thousand two hundred 
and sixteen (1,216) parents surveyed felt that the math support program had 
aided his/her child In the regular math class in school,. 

9 

To help evaluate the success of Title I programs. Section 151 of Public 
% ■ 

Law 93-380 mandated the development of evaluation models and the providing 
. of technical assistance to SEA* a in the implementation of those models. 
The models have been developed as required by RMC Research Corporation of 
California. The metric developed to measure student achievement gain was 
# the^ormal curva equivalent or what Is commonly referred to as the NCE. 

TenneLee began discussions concerning the Model In 1976. and beginning with 
the FY *77 Title I programs, was one of the first states to Implement the 
models. All systems In Tennessee, beginning with the FY ^77 Title I program 
were required to use. Model A-1 which required the use of a norm-referenced 
test for both the pre and post test. Tennessee's Implementation of one of 
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Che modtilit wat» doau wlcUouC che federal manddce which is apparently 
dawu-tha-piko next year. The technical as«i.i»iance cuncer for our re«ton, 
Region l\\ is che Educacional Testinft Service <ETS) from Aclanca, Georgia. 
Tennessee has received a tremendous amounc of supporc and help from che 
staff of che center. Cencer personnel assisced Scace Educacional Agency 
Personnel in oriH>ucacing Local Educacional Agency Personnel Co che use of 
che model and in cominft co an underscanding of cho meaning of che MCE and how 
. to use results of teste; which are expressed in NCE gains. 

It is my understanding chat the N'CE is like an index, for example, it 
mighc be compared co che Gross Nacional Produce and Dow Jones. It is an 
efforc Co reporc In a common way. Ic is recognized chac anv poslcive NCE 
.(over 0} can be accribuced co Title I. The Standard Deviacion is 21.06, 
and in Che use of che NCE, ic is felc chac a scale of abouc 0-12 can be 
ancicipaced. Zero (0) NCE means no learning occurred because of Tide I. 
Tc*is generally underscood chac an NCE tjain of three Co four (3-4) should 
Ibe expecced wich a gain of six Co seven (6-7) in some cases. R>tC Research 
Corporaciojn escablished, through the applicacion of che models co exiscing 
exemplary programs and by ocher scaciscical analysis, chac a gain of seven « 
(7) ^CEs would, in their view, be exemplary. This background information 
is provided as an introduction to Table IV which presents che NCE gain, 
by grade, in reading and math. Table IV also shows a concentration of 
services in grades two through six (2-6). Ic further shows that even though 
very few students are served at the upper girade levels, an NCE gain is 
shoim. 

The state average N9E gain in reading was 4.2 Tt was 7.7 in math. It 
should 'he 'noted ttfat the NCE gain in math was one chird (1/3) che Scandard 
DevlaCion of 21»06. In reading the average weighted NCE gain statewide for 
grades 1-6 was 4.2. It was 4.3 for grades 7-9 and 1.5 for grades 10-12. 
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NCE GAIN BY GIUDE LEVEL DURING FY 78 



Reading '}^^^^ 
G^^de >;o. Tested (3ain No. Toscocl Cain 



7 3,698 3,^ 



5 8,1:94 5.8 

4 



180 2.4 
113 -.1 

I £ 11 



3.603 10. i 



;j59 • 4.1 . 4,567 9.3 

5 7,070 3. 3 . 

6,847 ,2.8 4.4iy 5.5 

1.217 ' 4.0 1..025 6.6 

2,075 4.6 802 ^.6 

41.8 5.8 



340 6.2 
13 9.8 
13 

2 1.1..5 



In machi the averaue wel»hccd' NCIC ;;aiit tic%iCGWiile tov graUes 1*6 w«i« y^9, 
for i^rtidoH 7.9, it was 5.7i ixwd for grades 10-12, it waa .10.6.. 

The gdins nocad dbove cook Inco coni^lderaclon all *reporcinB T.EAb in the 
State of Tenne&see» To demonstrate the Impact of Title l,in curms of stu- 
dent gains, in reading; in rural areas, Table V shows the average ^{CE ^ain 
for students in ten (10) basically typical rural school systems In 
Tennessee. It should be noted that this table indicates that three thousand 
six hundred seventy-three (3,673) students were tested and the Average , 
Weighted MCE gain was 6.1. 

Likewise, it should be noted that «ai!ts are also made in Tennessee's 
urban school systems. One urban school system reported ? "Title I la an 

I 

effective tool in fishting educational depriviation and ... pupil achieve- 
ment gains have averaged over 1.2 grade levels per year over the last three 
years." 

Another urban school system presented the following evidence of program 
effectiveness in terms of student aphievoment . Approximately 12,801 child- 
ren were served in grades pre-K - 8th. In rearming, three thousand and 
seventeen (3,017) Title I students were tested in grades two through six 
(2-6). The average gain was 5.7 months. This is compared with, four thou- 
sand two hundred and five (i,2n5) non-Title I studenrs tested in grades 
two through six (2-6). The average gam for non-Title I atude^nts was 
montlis. In mathematics, three thousand three hundred and ninety-seven 
(3, 397) Title I ^students were tested in grades two through six (2-6).* The 
average gain was 7.8 months. This is compared with four thousand one 
hundred and ninety-six (4,196) non-Title I students tested in grades two 
through six (2-6). The average gain for non-Title I students was 0.6 
months. Also, in matheDiatics. six hundred and seven (607) Title I students 
in grades seven through eight (7-8) were tested. The average gain was 9.7 
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AVmiiE GAIN tS Hi:ADT:iC'lN TEN RUR.\t TENNESSEE 
SaiOOL SYSTEMS r"RIU<i t'X' 78 



SVSCUVTI 




Xo. Tested 


AvR. NCE Gain 


Oi 


2-; 


;io 


9,8 


01 




200 


7,6 


02 




.213 


. 2.8 


03 


2-6 


300 


4.7 


04 


2-6 


455- 


3.7 


05 


2-6 


286 


7.6 




2-6 


226 


3.9 


07 


2-6 


191 


7.5 


08 


2-6 


196 


4.9 


09 


2-8 


456 


9.0 


10 


2-8 


650 


4.9 


TOTiU- 




3673 


Avg. Weighted 6.1 
NCE Gain 



ft 



30 
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f^nchs. This la compared with sevsn hundred clghcy-cwo (782) non-Ticle I 

scuduucd c^saced in Aradus seven through eight (7*8} • Tha uvernK^d »ain Tor 

non-^Title I students was 6,3 fnonths. 

I bellcvo the ^vidonce is cloar in Tonnessee, Title I Is working well* 

It has been che bright spot in the educational prog^ram for thousands of 

;ituUuntat Hut there aru thousands of students desperately n^cOlnv: title I 

services who do not receive them because Title I services are dependent* ' 
♦. 

in large measure, upon the funding level of Title I. The need Is clear not 
only for services to meet the needs of unserved students* but also there Is 
a demonstrated need to expand current services, especially in the critical 
areas of reading and mach. As has been shown from Local Educational Agency 
reports^ current Title I funding basically provides reading at the elementary 
level. Consequently, ii LEAs are to have secondary Title r programs or 
sununer programs as the Legislation (Section 124(k), P.L-. 95-*561) encouragesi 
cither additional Title I funds are necded'or LEAa will be forced to cut 
back current elementary pro^;rams in order to generate funds for use at the 
secondary level. 

Funding of Title I cannoc be staLic, it must increase if current programs 
are Co be maintained and additional services are to be provided. It is 
estimated that funding at the same level would actually mean a reduction 
-^f as much as fan percent (10^;) in some programs due in part, to che rising 
rate of inflation. One urban' school system wrote; "...If we receive che 
same amount for uext school year which we received for the one presently 
in session, it would, in fact, amount to a decrease. In order to give the 
projected cost of living, fringe benefits, etc., our budget would Increase 
seven to ten percent. In order to hold our o\/n, so to speak, we would 
require a seven to ten percent increase in new funding." 
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Also, it should bu noccU that P.L. ^1'^,, S^ccton funds, while 
difficult to a<lmiul8ter. have provided .iddttlonal moulas which have .uppLa- 
n,.nted Tltlo I programs or have- provided, fit U, t typo p'ro^rams. The dU- . 
coatmuation of the categorxcal nature of these funds would have a definite 
effect on Title I services available to educationally deprived children In 
the State of Tennessee unless Title T r.uuMn, Ir. Inctoas.d so as to offset 
the disconclnuatlon. a* 

one urban school system wrote; anticipate a loss of S202 

thousand dollars m P.L. 87Vcompensatory Wucaclon funds. This loss 
represents approximately an amount equivalent to 11'^ of our Title I KY W') 
funding. The school system will be required to fund personnel salaries at 
a level equivalent to Vi or more (increments must be considered) higher 
than FY '79. Additionally, fringe benefits will be higher and the cost 
of materials and supplies will be escalated by more than These factors 

whenHln" into consideration mean th..t our system must have approximately 
\oii .ore Title I funding for FV '80 as opposed to FV '79 or reduce its ; 
programs by a Like percentage. . Without an increase in funding .... we 
will have to cut back programing with a projected loss of nine to eleven 
classes. The educational arrangement used wll^ determine the actual 
cutback number.*' 

A bright spot m anticipated Title I funding Is the provision sat forth 
in section 117 of P.L. 95-561. It is anticipated that concentration grants 
will affect eighty-five (85) of Tennessee's ninety-five (95) counties. 
Full funding of the concentration grant provision will enable Local Edu- 
cational Agencies In Tennessee's counties to provide more effective programs 
of instruction, especially in the basic skills of reading, writing, and 
schematics, to .eet Che special educational needs of educationally deprived 
children. ' Congress in its wisdom forsaw the critical need for additional 
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asslsCance to local educational agencies in counties with CBpecially hi»h 
concentrations ot children from low-incomu families. Tennessee aopreciatest 
this effort. 

In summary, this cestimony haa provided: (1) An overview ot whdt 
Title I has meant in Tennessee; (2) A brief description of the scope and 
nature of Title I in Tennessee noting that all of the school systems in 
Tennessee parcicipates in Title I; (3) A description of the major types of 
programs under Title I and their impact; (4) Information regarding effec- 
tivenei»s of Title I in terms of benefits other than student achievament 
such as improved teaching methods and materials j (5) JJvaluation data 
indicating the success of the Title I programs in terms of student achieve- 
ment noting that the State average MCE gain in reading was 4.2 and in math, 
it was 7.7; and (6) Evideuoe that title I funding cannot be static, it 
must increase if current programs are to be maintained andadditional ser- 
vices are to be provided, 

'• To further summarize, even though I personally have some technical 
concerns about some sections of the Legislation, I. feel that Title I is 
working well in Tennessee. For the most part, I believe Title I programs 
are being conducted legally and effectively. 

Title I classes in Tennessee, provide a non-threatening atmosphere 
where educationally deprived children can realize success and progress 
at their own rate. They provide a setting^conduclve to a relationship of 
confidence* warmth, acceptance, non-threatening evaluation and freedom from 
the routine structure of the regular classroom. The Title I teachdr accepts 
and works with each Title I child .m.* M-i ^arenta, ev#^p chme '^hosa heh.ivlor 
and language violate his/her own social codes. In the Title I class, the 
eduoatlouall> deorlved student is treoHed &n an individual and }>lv3n Individual 
instruction* To me, It appears the effective teacher sees the world from 
the child's point of view and the most effective Title I 
proer.r.is involve the student ' » p irt-nts in nis Last ri:i. t i-m . 

An tJducjtDr ^ind js a mother, ^ r-'nLii'.e tho HpiTt.mco o\ >»«ipnlt>fnt'fU^irv 
Irmtruccion. ARaiii, I comrrond thi-^so r«' -'"na.^ for tho i-nact-^cDt of fltlu I 
of K\\M Elementary and Secondary Kcitjcion Act. 
Thank you* 

44-402 () - 79 - 3 
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fiTATPiMFNT iW jo LETA REYNOLDS, DIRECTOR, COMPENSATORY 
^EDUcSn!^^^^^^^^^^ 0^ EDUCATION 

Mrs. Reynolds. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 

^rdS'appreciate the opportunity of presenting testimony, ^^^^ . 
behalf 0? the State of Tennessee, I would ike to express that 
aDO?eciation to you. To my knowledge, this is the first time -the 
StKf Tennessee has beeJi given this honor, and we are gratefuL 

You have copies of my detailed testimony, and as the Chairman 
requested, I will attempt to summarize that, rather than to read 
from the document itself. „. ' • i u**. u»..i. t 

I would like to summarize by telling you a . vie bit about title I 
"in Tennessee, because I think you can see that it is working. 

Tn TenSee title I is, perhaps, the first opportunity that most 
of our chUdfen'have fo k s^^^^ experience. The instructional 
acSes provided would, at best, be difficult to be provided m the 
regular classroom, or even, perhaps, impossible. 

Every school system in Tennessee has a title I grant. Grants to the 
T EA's in our State range from $11,000 to $11 million, with the 
maioritv fallfng in the range of $50,000 to $250,000. 

our State w^^ 103,000 students, but the 

unsaid fact is ^hafwe have approximately 248,000 eligible students. 
sS you see that we are serving many children, but there are many 

^^TiUe^ni?Te^nnessee, basically, involves two major types of pro- 
grams, remedial reading and remedial math. One-hundred- 
Ind-forty-eight of Tennessee's 149 systems have remedial reading 
wograms fSndea under title I, and only 78 have remedial math 
oroerams, and 100 provide support services. 

^ TTie spinK)ff effect, I think, is one way of demonstrating that title 
I is working in Tennessee. As Dr. Himley indicated in his testi .nony 
it is evident that the spin-off effect has be n seen in that title I 
teaching methods, we see many times, now, being adopted in the 

""^Alio'paSaTly in the projects that have parent-home coordina- 
tion in their projects, we see a definite effect-the spin-off effect on 
the siblines of the title I participant. . i. j * 

Evidence that it has worked can also be seen by the student 
These I have presented to you in written testimony, but I would like 
to say that based upon what is commonly refen-^ to now as the 
NCE with a zero NCE meaning no progress as a result ot title 1, 
Tennessee has shown in reading a 4.2 NCE gain statewide average, 
and a 7.7 gain in math statewide average NCE. , , n <• 

So title I is working in terms of student achievement. In 11 of our 
basically rural, Wpical school systems in our State, the average NCE 
gain wS 6.1, and in the urban school systems, we are reporting, in 
fome cases, a 12 grade increase over the past 3 years. So by 
achievement, title I is also working. „ . , , .,, ^ ^.u 

K! I would like to look at funding of t^le a^ it will aftect the 
school systems in Tennessee, and how it will affect the good title I is 
really doing. 
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First, in the State's largest urban city, it is estimated that with 
the anticipated fiscal year 1980 level of funding, it may neceositate 
the removal of 100 teachers from the payroll—the title I payrolls, 
and, therefore, decrease the services to our students. 

Current funding has provided basically, reading at the elemen* 
tary level, as I have indicated. Consequently, if LEA's in our State 
are to have secondary Title I programs, or summer programs, as the 
legislation in section 124 of Public Law 95-561 encourages, either 
additional title I funds are needed, or the .LEA's will hi ve to cut 
their elementary Title I programs back, in order to generate funds 
for these secondary programs or summer programs. 

The title I funding, not only in Tennessee, but across the Nation 
cannot be static. It must increase in otuer to just maintain the 
current programs. If services are to be provided, there must be an 
increase in funding. 

It is estimated that funding at the same level actually means a 
reduction of as much as 10 percent in some programs, due in part to 
the rising rate of inflation. In order to give the cost of living raise, 
the fringe benefits, and, as we would put it in Tennessee, hold our 
• own, it is going to require a projected increase of 7 to 10 percent in 
our State. 

Also it should be noted that the discontinuatiori of the categorical 
nature of section 5[e] Public l^aw 81-874 funds will adversely affect 
title I in Tennessee. These funds, for the most part, have been used in 
our State to supplement title I programs. 

I would like to also note that there is a bright spot in the funding, 
and that is the provision for concentration grants. This will affect 
85 of our 95 counties in our State. Full funding of the concentration 
grants will enable LEA's to provide more effective programs, and 
hopefully will affect mahy of the children that we have not been) 
able to reach before. » 

In summary, even though I personally have some technical con- 
cerns as it relates to some of the sections of the legislation, I feel 
that title I is a good program, and it i6 working in our State. As an 
educator, and as a mother, I realize the importance of supplemen- 
tary instruction, and I commend those responsible for the enact- 
ment of title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

I have been in title I since it began in 1965-66, and the program 
has worked, and it is still working. Again, on behalf of our State, I do 
thank you for the opportunity of telling you that title I is workir<? in 
Tennessee. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much for some exce^lcjui 
testimony. 

The next witness is Dr. William J. Johnston, general superintend- 
ent, Los Angeles Unified School District. 
Go ahead, Dr. Johnston. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Johnston follows:] 
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TESTIMOHY TO THE SUBCOHMITTEB 

OH ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL EOUCATIOH 

Dr. •William J. Johniton, Suptrlttttndint 
Lot Angelet Unlfiad School District . 

Mor.oh 6» 1979 ; 



Chairman Potklna and Membera of the Subcommittee o£ Ele«nf.ery, 

«■ 

S«cond*ry tnd Vocational Education, 1 an WlUlao J. Johnaton, 
Suparlntandane of tha Loa Angelea Unlflad School Dlatrlct, tht 
aecond largaat achool. dlatrlct In the nation. I welcoae the 
opportunity to give teitlnony on the Title I progran aa It 

impacta tha large urban school d.latrlct which I reproaent. 

~ .. ■ ■ 

I. BACKGROUND ^ 

In tha 1960'a educatora, legUlatora auch aa Senator Parklna, . 
and tha public. In ganaral. becaina aware that children fro. 
low income araaa throughout the United Statea were not Oolng 
aa well as thoy should In school. Because of underachle venent . 
»anV children would never realJ-e their personal, social or 
economic potentlaAs. The pov rty-underachlevemant-povarty 
cycle had to be^broken. In 1965, with the p.aeage of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, maaalve federal 
aaststance made It possible for achool dlatrlcts such as the 
LOS Angeles Unified School District to provide additional 
services and educational experiences these children needed to 
Improve their educational achievement. 

II. NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED/CONCENTRATION .OF POVERTY 

The implementation of the Los Angeles Unified School District 
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Tltl* X ProgtAa began in Febru-tfry, 1966 with provisions for 
•er>(iccf to «pproxia«taly 50,000 •llgibls pupils. In the 
current school ys«r, 1978-79, supplenentAl services ers 
provided £or approxlmecely. 152,000 educet*»or»elly dieadvantaged 
pupile living in low-incune areas. Due to large concentration^ 
of poverty, 137 district elementary schools and 19 district 
* secondary schools serve students of when nora than 75X are 
froiD low-incone families. ^Thus, within these 1^6 schools ara 
con< crated 126,000 students who are eligible for the Title X 
program, . ^ ^ • 

Althjjgh Title I has been the main source of funds for con- 
pensatory education in the Los Angeles Unified School District 
over the years, the district has not relied solely on federal, 
funds to provide these extra services, .The district has com- 
bined additiohal staue compens'ato ry education f uada^ with 
Title I funds to create a coordinated, effective program 
while, at the same time, avoiding duplication of effort. 
With the pasaage of Senate Bill 90 (SB 90-EDY) by the 
California Legislature In 1972, the number of students parti- 
cipating in compensatory education programs has tripled since 
the initial years of the Title I program. Additionally, thcae 
federal and state funds have assisted In meeting the inflationary 
costs of maintaining existing programs as well aa expanding 
such program^. It Is noteworthy that 88% of the Tlt]e I funds 
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received by \09 Angilet Unili«a School Diitrlct are uttd in i 
direct echool level profttava. The other UX goaa to^ciicrlculum 
en.d adminiitrfttive aupport eflortit X, 



IXI. GAlfiS XN STUDENT ACHIEVEMENf 

. Pr^or to 1965, the achievement acorea of the Title I acboola 
s.howed a aceady decline* Since the inception of increased 
Title I funds and the concentration of prograaa in diatrict 
schools I the decline of achievement scores hss bsen sryestsd 
and gradual iitcreaeed have resulted* Specifically, st the 
eleucnta-y level, the average percpnvtle ranke in reading show 
growth frbra the 25 pcrcentilo in 1972 to the 31 percentile In 
1976i The average percentile rank in laatheraatica increased 
fron the 21 percentile in 1972 to the 36 percentile in 1976. 
Clearly, i> we had not had .compensatory education progrsws in 
the elementary. schools, we would not aee th^ steady progress 
in the achievument scores of secondary atudenta, that have 
occurred in recent ye'ars. 

In 1970, our Title I seventh graders wore achieving at a grade 
level equivalent of 3.8. In 1978, our Title I seventh graders 
boosted their grade level equivalent to 5,0, a gain of 12 
months. The mathematics grade livel equivalent for these a 
same seventh graders in 1970 was 4. A. In 1978, it was 5.5, 
a gain o£ 11 months. 
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TV. ROW FUNDS AKE VTILIZBD , . 

. ■ # - 

With tht Tit It X prosr««ft schools h«vt hti th« r«qulr«utat •nd* 
th% opportunity ^to bring ptrtnts-stAf f togtther to pl«n com* 
prehcntive prograat for ttudeivct. Constqutntl/i ths district's. 
, oyersXI compencatory education pragram haa «;ha advantaga of 
balng developad, planned, Inplamentad and a^aluatad in a coor« 
dinated effort by ataff and the Diatrict Adviaoi^y Goanittee. 

Local schoola have utilized Title X funda aa follows: 

A, The Instructional program ia augaented by additionifl 
services In i^'adlngi language and mathenatlca through 
the use of specialists! We have been able to recruit 
approximately Z^OOO teaching aBslstanca from local colleges 
and universities to provide high quality aaalatance to 

c individual students. • Many of these aaaistanta have re- 

turned to these inner city scHools as regular teachera. ^ 

B, Title I funds have made it possible to develop and train 
education aides end parent volunteers from target commu- 
nitics. Funding also made it possible -to develop 
additional instructional materials to meet the special 
needs of eligible participants. 

C, ' Multicultural education activities are provided in all 
Instructional components at both the elementary and the 
secondary levels; These arc designed to help bring 
about positive attitudes toward different ethnic groups. 
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Staff d«v«lop»«nt is requlrsd of •!! p?;oJ«ct voluntter ,^ 
workers, AidM > clarical p«rionn«l, t«Aeh«rt, adsini*- 
•trfttort tnd p«ttlcipttln$ pjir«nts.. Tltl« 1 funds h«v« 
Rftde It poiiibl« to upgifsdt th« •klUi tnd und«rittndlngs 

or all persons dlvectly or Indirectly Involved with the 
teaching of eligible Title I project efrudenti. 
Parent participation and parent education are baelc to 
the iucceae of the school's coopansatory Instructional 

'activities. Ws have been able to train and devalop 
parentB to participate In the Advisory Council at each 
participating school. Currently, more than 4,000 parenta 
are actively Involved in planning, implementing, evalu- 
ating and tiodifylng the local and dlatrlctwlde program. 
Los Angalei Title I parents have become nationally ^ 
acknowledged as leader* in parent participation. Approxi 
mately 3,000 para-profeaaionals , many of whom arf parenta 
are aasisting eligible puplle in their claesrooma, A 
number of theac pora-profeaslonals have furthered their 
education to return to these* schools as teachers or have 
entered into other related careera. 

Health Servlce_a > In addition to instructional aervlces, 
Title I funding has mad« It possible to ptovlde s^upple- 
mentary Borvlces for- parent conferences, referrals and 
follow-up attention to health defects. Each eligible 
partlc^lpant has o health profile prepared for hln t>T 
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her based on the results. o£ a oomplece phyateaX examiaaeioa* 

G. . Counaallnfl/Quldanx!e « Added counaeling tine end reaourcee 

peralt greater individual attention to •ach student in the 
project «s a result of both individual and Ktoup eouneelingi 

H. Attendance ! Additional pupil services and attendance par* 
sonnel nal^ hr ne calls, hold case conferences and help 
eliainate problem aituations that contribute to irregular 
school at ten dance t 

CONCERNS . .. 

I. Tho grant for Title X has never been fully funded* There£oir6| 
even after combining federal and state compensatory education 
fundSft we are atlll not serving approximately 75|000 eligible 
students. « 

2. With the advent of our student integration program^ Title I 
students that ar^ transported to non-eligible schools will 
lose compensatory education services after the current year* 

3. Tho election procedure fo<r district advisory committeea in 
large urban districts i^ cumbersome and unreasonable be* 
cause it requires a formal distrlctwide election involving 
all parents^ We would recommend that par>ticipation in the 
election be restricted to parents in participatlng-eligible 
and eligible (but not participating) schools, 

4. Nc*w regulations require the maintenance of effort based on 
the second preceding year's expenditure. This requirement 
does not make allowances for uni'.aual circumstances such as 
the effects^of Proposition 13 which resulted in the 
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Up* Angtlti Unified School Olittlct logins ibout^XOX of 
* lt« ittt* And Xoctl Appottlonatnt in tht cuttint •chool 

• 

The •utvlvtl of Utg. utb«n ichool dUttldt. d.ptndi tn Utt* 
••••ut« on Che continuance of ecece end fedetel coapeneetoty edu- . 
cetion fund. /for only through cheee extreotdinery ef forte ere 
.we able to begin to meet the ep.ciel neede of econo.lcelly dle- 
^dventeged youngetece. 

Ae • teeuXt of the Title I progre-, we heve been eble to I) for- 
epettnerehip with perenta end ectively involve the. in the 
educetion of their children, 2) ettrect teechere to inner-city 
echoole, 3) eerve the neede of young people thet no other egency 
eervee. end 4) provide enriched end expended educetionel e«perlencee 
for eligible etudente. 

: reepectfully urge the aenbore of thia eubconaittee to continue 
their advocacy of the Title I program by supporting the new ESEA 
Title I concentration program. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. JOHNSTON, GENERAL SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Dr. Johnston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am very honored to be here to speak with you about the gams 
and the goal of title I programs in the district that I am privileged 
to serve,^aSd in part to represent the council of the greater city 

^*^We^are particularly grateful for your leadership, Mr. Perkins, 
over these m^my years for this wonderful program, and it is very 
good to see Mr Hawkins, our own distinguished Representative, 
here and actively involved in this worthy cause. . 

As you know, the program began in Los Angeles in 1966, and a. 
that time we began by serving some 50.000 disadvantaged studente 
at that time with a modest budget of some $12 million. In the 
Current year we are serving about 152.000,eligible students in the 
district, with a title I budget of some $39 million, and we add to that 
State funds, and local compensatory funds, and we have been able to 
now triple the number of students served. , 

I would like to point out to the members of? the committee that we 
have an additional 75,000 students who are eligible, but who remain 
unserved because the program is not as y^t completely tunded. 
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We do share the remarks made earlier today that we have, 
because of title I, reversed the downward spiral of achievement 
scores among our many students. Just two brief examples, if I may. 
. In reading at the elementary level in 1972, our students were 
scoritog at the 25th percentile, and now we are proud of the 
factfthat we are at the 31st, and continuing to improve, Mathema^ 
ics%re much the same. In 1972, we were at the 21 percentile, and 
now we are at the 36th, and the trendline is continuing. 

I would observe as well that these are during years that our 
non-English speaking students have increased dramatically. In fact, 
we have identified in our district 82 different languages. 

I would just mention, or make a brief comment on the involve- 
ment of parents, which I think is the key to the success of the 
program. We have over 4,000 parents currently involved and par- 
ents in time become educational aides, and many of the educational 
aides, in time, become teachiig assistants, and many of these 
teaching assistants, in fact, become teachers in the school district. 

So we are very pleased to see this kind of trendline. 

We have just a few concerns, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, that I would like to briefly bring to your attention. NVe 
would like, obviously, to include the 75,000 eligible youngsters in 
our district, and we want to applaud the proposed increase in title I 
funds by the administration and the concentration factor that has 
been proposed by this subcommittee. , . v . , , 

I would mention, too, that we have some difficulty with title I 
continuing support for those youngsters who become involved in our 
mandatory integration program. As you must know, the 
"follow-the-child" funds are good for 1 year only. We would Jike to • 
see that, obviously, continued. . • r u 

We would like to suggest that perhaps some simplification ot the 
election procedure for selecting the district advisory committees 
might be realized. We applaud the involvement of / parents, but we 
are not sure that all parents in the district need to participate in 
this election. 

We would like to suggest the rescinding of the regulation that 
calls for a maintenance of effort which is based on the expenditures 
for a particular year. As everyone in the Nation must know, we had 
a very unusual experience this past year with the passage of 
Proposition 13, where we suddenly lost over 10 percent of our, 

budget. . , , . , f 

I would conclude by saying that m my judgment the survival ot a 
large urban school district depends in large measure, on the continu- 
ance of State and Federal compensatory education funds, for only 
through these extraordinary efforts are we able to begin to meet the 
special needs of increasing numbers of economically disadvantaged 

youngsters. , „ . , , 

As a result of title I, we have been able to form a very viable 
partnership with thousand, of parents. They are now actively 
involved in the education o. their children. We have been able to 
attract many teachers to inner-city schools. We have been able to^ 
serve the needs of young people that no other agency serves. 

Finally, I believe that title I opportunity has provided an en- 
riched and expanded educational experience, not just for eligible 



students, but for deserving studenta. I would compliment this sub- 
committee for its appreciated leadershin, and I trust and urge that 
you continue your advocacy of che title 1 program. 
Thank you so much. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman PirkIns. You have been very helpfUl to the committeOi 
and I would like to see you get that message across to the House 
AppropriationB Committee. 

Dr. Johnston. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Perkins. Our next witness is Dr. Arthur Jefferson, 
general superintendent of the Detroit public schools. 
Go aheadi Dr. Jefferson. 

[The, prepared statement of Dr. Jefferson follows:] 

Testimony op Arthur Jefper6on, General Superintendent, Detroit Pubuc 

SCHOOI^ 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMXTTCBt 

X AM ARTHUR JEFFERSON » GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE DETROIT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. I WELCOME THE OPPORTUNITY TO COME BEFORE THIS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY » SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TO 
REVIEW WITH YOU THE .IMPLEMENTATION OF TITLE I OF THE EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS OP 1978. 

IN MY REMARKS* I INTEND TO OFFER SOME OPINIONS ABOUT THIS 
NEW LEGISLATION, TO REVIEW BRIEFLY ITS IMPLEMENTATION IN MY SCHOOL 
DISTRICT I AND TO BRING TO YOUR ATTENTION PROBLEMS THAT STILL EXIST 
AND HOPEFULLY TO OFFER SOME SOLUTIONS. 

PUBLIC LAW 95-561 WHICH WAS FORMULATED IN CONGRESS AND SIGNED 
BY THE PRESIDENT ON NOVEMBER I, 1978 HAS *BEEN WELL RECEIVED BY THE 
DETROIT SCHOOL COMMUNITY. THE LEGISLATION HAS MADE MANY FORWARD 
STRIDES SINCE THE TIME OF THE FIRST ENACTMENT OF THE ESEA TITLE I 
LEGISLATION IN 1965. IT HAS CQME TO RECOGNIZE THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
PLIGHT OF CHILDREN IN URBAN AREAS BY REASSERTING ITS FOCUS ON DIS- 
ADVANTAGED YOUTHS. IT HAS PROVIDED FOR THE EQUALIZATION OF ALLOCA- 
TIONS TO URBAN AREAS THROUGH CONCENTRATION GRANTS. IT HAS GIVEN 
FULL RECOGNITION TO ONE HUNDRED PERCENT OP RESIDENT CHILDREN FROM 
FAMILIES THAT RECEIVE A.F.D.C, ASSISTANCE. IT HAS BEGUN TO FACILITAXE 
THE ADMltJISTRATION OP THE LAW BY REQUIRING LESS PAPER WORK THROUGH 
THE SUBMISSiON OF TRI-ANNUAL PROGRAM APPLICATIONS AND EVALUATION 
REPORTS. IT HAS RECOC»NIZED FOP THE FIRST TIME THE NEED TO INTEGRATE 
THE TITLE I TEACHER INTO THE ENTIRE SCHOOL FACflLTY BY PrRI^ITTIMG HIS 
OR KER IWOLVEMENT IN A MIWIhJM OF NON- INSTRUCTIONAL DUTIES. 
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THE NEW IMi ALSO STRENGTHENS THE AOMINXSTIUTXON OP TITLE I 
PROGRAMS THROUGH STRICTER ENFORCEMEKT BOTH ON THE FEDERAL AND 
5TATS LEVELii* IT IS HOPED THAT ENFORCEMENT WILL NOT RESULT XN 
GREATER BUREAUCRACY BUT IN MORE EFFECTIVE OUTCOMES FOR THE 
EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENTS OF STUDENTS. AS LOCAL COMMUNITIES AND 
.SCHOOL PERSONNEL.- BECOME MORE AWARE OF THE REAL INTENT OF THIS 
LEGISLATION^ THEIR FOCUS ON BASIC SKILL DISADVANTAGEM^^NT OF OUR 
CHILDREN COUPLED WITH THE INCRF«ASING AMOUNT OF PROGRAM MONITORING 
WILL BEAR THE RESULTS WHICH WE ALL DESIRE, ' / ' ^ 

BV REASSERTING AND STRENGTHENING PARENT INVOLVEMENT AS A 
CONDITION TO THE RECEIPT OF FUNDS BY SCHOOL DISThlCTSi THE LAW 
EXCLAIMS s PARENTS, VOU BEAR A BURDEN EQUAL TO THAT OF SCHOOL ' 
OFFICIALS IN THE EDUCATION OF YOUR CHILDREN.** WHEN PARENTS 'ARE 
KNOWLEDGEABLE ABOUT THEIR CHILD'S EDUCATIONAL NEEDS THEY NOT ONLY 
FEED AND CLOTHE THEM BUT THEY TAKE TIME TO READ TO THEM, TO TALK 
TO «THEM, AND TO PERFORM OTHER TASKS THAT REMOVE BARRIERS SO OFTF^ 
ENCOUNTERED BY TEACHERS. PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTING EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS UNDER THIS NEW LEGISLATION HAS THUS 3F.C0ME A MORE 
PLEASANT TASK. 

THE DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE BENEFITTED FROM ESEA TITLE I 
SINCE ITS INCEPTION* FOURTEEN YEARS AGO. FUtJDING LEVELS FOR BASIC 

GRANTS UNDEH.THIS TITLE HAVE RISEN FROM TWELVE TO THIRTY MILLION 

{ 

r,OLLARS. WITHOUT THESE FUNDS AND THE SKRVICES PROVIDED BY '^HRM, 

** 

^iANY OF THESE VCUTHS WOULD HAVE DROPPED OUT OF SCHOOL AND WOBLU HAVE 
F.EEN ADDED TO THE UNEMPLOYMENT ROSTERS. INSTEAD, THEY ARE TOW GRADU' 
ATES LOOKING TOWARDS SllAIXlNG TIIH PROSPERITY THAT OUR AMEIUjCAN SYSTEM 
FROVIDES FOR THOSE WHO ARE PREPARED TO SHARE lU IT. . ^ff 



TITLE 1 PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN OF TREMENDOUS IMPORTANCE TO XX)W- 
ACHIEVING STUDENTt' IN DETROIT. THOUSANDS OP OUR STUDENTS HAVE 
IMPROVED THEIR READING AMD MATHEMATICS SKIUS AS A DIRECT RESULT 
or IHEIR PARTICIPATION IN TITLE I PROGRAMS* EVALUATION RESULTS 
FOR THE MOST RECENT VEAJRS IN DETROIT SHOW THAT THE OVERALL GAINS 
IN READING AND MATHEMATICS SKILLS FOR TITLE I PARTICIPANTS IN 
GRADES 4-7 EXCEED THOSE OP NON-TITLE I STUDENTS. THIS, HOWEVER, 
IS NOT TRUE FOR GRADES 2 AND 3 WHERE THE DIFFERENCE IN GAINS BETWEEN 
TITLE I AND NON^TITLE I STUDENTS IS LESS PRONOUNCED. IT COULD WELL 
E'E THAT THE SUSTAINED TREATMENT OF LQW ACHIEVERS BRING RESULTS AFTER 
A NUMBER OF VEARS OP COMPENSATORY EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. WE, IN 
DETROIT, ARE ELATED EVEN WITH THE PACT THAT WITH THESE FUNDS WE 
hAVE BEEN ABLE TO ARREST THE RATE OP REGRESSION SHOWN BV THIS STUDENT 
^TARGET POPULATION IN PREVIOUS VEARS. 

IN THE CITY OF DETROIT, ONE HUNDRED FIFTEEN (115) ELEMENTARYi 
THIRTV-THREE (33) MIDDLE, ELEVEN (11) SENIOR HIGH AND ELEVEN (11) 
SPECIAL EDUCATION SCHOOLS PARTICirATE IN THE TITLE I PROGRAM j A 
TOTAL OF 0N2 HUNDRED SEVENTY BUILDINGS. IN ADDITION, TITLE I 
PROGRAMS ARE PROVIDED AT TWENTY-SIX (26) NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL SITES 
FOR EDUCATIONALLY LOW ACHIEVING PRIVATE SCHOOL CHILDREN., THE 
MICHIGAN STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION HAS SET ITS HIGHEST PRIORITY FOR 
STUDENTS IN EARLY AS WELL AS KIDDLE ELEMENTARY GRADES. THIS AFFECTS 
not ONLY STUDENTS IDENTIFIED AS TITLE I PARTICIPANTS BUT ALSO THOSE 
QUALIFYING FOR THE RECEIPT OF MICHIGAN'S COMPENSATOI^Y EDUCATION 
rRCGRAM, KNOWN THIS YEAR AS "ARTICLE THHEE". MORE AND MORi: , AS 
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TITLE. I AMD ARTICLE THREE PR0<JRAMS OPERATE SIDE BY SIDE.XN LOCAL' 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS, THE STATE COMPENSATORY PROGRAM ADOPTS GUIDELINES 
SET BY THE TITLE I PROGRAM. SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN DETROIT WELCOME 
THE PROVISIONS OP PUBLIC LAW 95-561 WHICH BASE THE COORDINATION OP 
rOTH OF THESE PROGRAMS AS THEY ARE OPERATED IN CONJUNCTIOH WITH BACH 
OTHER. ^ 

* DETROIT PUHLIC SCHOOLS HAVE CONSTANTLY SEARCHED FOR WAYS AND 
MEANS TO RAISE THE. ACHIEVEMENT OF ITS STUDENTS WHO SHOWED GREATEST 
KERD FOR REMEDIATION IN THE BASIC SKILLS. A PLAN OF ACTION HAS 
RECENTLY BEEN ADOPTED BY ITS BOARD OF EDUCATION THAT OUTLINES A 
WORKABLE ACHIEVEMENT PLAN FOR A DECENTRALIZED SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
THE 8 REGIONS OF THE DISTRICT A^E NOW FUNCTIONING WITHIN THIS PLAN. 
IT IS KNOWN LOCALLY AS D.O R.T. i DETROIT OBJECTIVE REFERENCE ?ESTk 
IT IS A MANAGEMENT SYSTEM SUPPLEMENTING THE BASAL READING SERIES 
USED IN EACH SCHOOL. IT PROVIDES FOR THE MEASURING OF DECODING AND 
COMPREHENSION SKILLS OF THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS. IT IS PART OF 
DETROIT'S BASIC READING INSTRUCTIONAL FRAMEWORK IN EACH SCHOOL AND 
HAS BEEN SO DESIGNED THAT SUPPLEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES PRO- 
VIDED FOR ELIGIBLE STUDENTS BY FEDERAL OR STATE FUNDING CAN BE 
DELIVERED WITH GREAT FACILITY. 

WHILE 0.0. R.T. IS A SUCCESS FACTOR IN ITS RELATIONSHIP WITH 
FEDERALLY PUnSk^^PROGRAMS , THERE ARE SOME FACTORS IN THE DISTRICT 
WHICH ADD TO THE DIFFICULTY OF IMPLEMENTING A TITLE I PROGRAM. 



DETHOXT PUdLIC SCHOOLS • DESEGREGATION COURT ORDER MANDATES THE 
IHTLBMIMTATXON OF READING AMD COUNSELING PROGRANS# THE BUILDING OF 
VOCATIOK.U. EDUCATION CENTERS, REASSiaNMBNT OF STUDENTS THROUGH 
ADJUSTMLNTS IN ATttNDANCE AREAS ANP THE.* BALANCING OF STAFF. WE 
HERE FORTUNATE IN RECEIVING A SUBSTANTIAL GRANT UNDER THE EMERGENCY 
SCHOOL AID ACT TO FOLLOW THE TITLE I CHILDREN WHO HAD BEEN DEPRIVED 
OF SUPPLEMENTARY SERVICES DUE TO DESEGREGATION. YET AS WE APPROACH 
THE NEXT SCHOOL YEAR WE ARE FACED WITH WHOLESALE REASSIGNMENT OF 
^STAFF THROUGH COURT ORDERS WHILE SIMULTANEOUSLY TRYING TO MAINTAIN 
COMPARABILITY AS REQUIRED BY THE TITLE I STATUTE, 

IT IS HOPED THAT CONGRESS WILL REVIEW VERY CAREFULLY THE DRAFT 
REGULATIONS FOR- TITLE I THAT ARE TO BE SUBMITTED SHORTLY FOR APPROVAL 
DETROIT IS FULLY COMMITTED TO THE IMPORTANCE AND NEED FOR PROVIDING 
EQUITABLE LOCAL FUNDING FOR ALL STUDENTS. YET THE CUMBERSOME AND 
TIME CONSUMING PROCESS OF MEASURING COMPARABILITY MORE THAN ONCE 
DURING THE YEAR . IS HARDLY IN LINE WITH THE INTENT OF THE EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS OP 19^8 TO FACILITATE THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW. 
MR. CHAIRMAN, I DEEM IT URGENT THAT THE RULES AND REGULATIONS TO 
BE SUBMITTED BY THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION AS THEY RELATE TO THE 
DEMONSTRATION OF COMPARABILITY BY SCHOOL DISTRICTS BE APPROVED ONLY 
IFj THEY FACILITATE (THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROVISION.. ' 

IN MY APPEARANCE BEFORE THIS COMMITTEE IN OCTOBER 1977, I 
POINTED OUT THAT WHILE THERE ARE MANY SUCCESS STORIES WITH THOSE 
STUDENTS WE ARE ABLE TO SERVE WIVH TITLE I DOLLARS , IT WOULD BE A 
SERIOUS MISTAKE FOR THIS COmiTTEE TO BELIEVE THAT SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
ARE PRESENTLY ABLE TO SERVE ALL OP THEIR EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS < 
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in SPZTE OP THE ADJUSTMENT IN THE ALLOCATION FORMULA XN PUBLIC 
LAW 96-561 I THERE ZS STILL A LARGE PERCEHTAGE OF STUDENTS WHOSE 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT HAS SHOWN . THEM TO BE ELIGIBLE i BUT WHO ARE NOT 
RECEIVING COMPENSATORY SERVICES FROM EITHER STATE pR FEDERAL 
FUNDING. THIS IS CAUSED PARTLY BY THE EVER INCREASING INFLA- 
TIONARY TREND IN OUR CURRENCY BUT ALSO BY THE UNWILLINGNESS OF 
CONGRESS TO COMPENSATE FOR IT THROUGH APPROPRIATIONS THAT ARE 
EQUAL TO THE FULL FUNDING AUTHORIZATION « THE INCREASE fli APPRO- 
PRIATIONS OVER THE YEARS HAS NOT EVEN KEPT UP WITH THE RISE IN THE 
COST OF PROVIDING EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. THUS, THE BASIC GRANT. 
PART A OF TITLE I, IS SERVING LESS STUDENTS NOW THAN IT DID IN 
PREVIOUS YEARS. 

CONCENTRATION GRANT FUNDS FOR DETROIT THIS YEAR WILL LIKELY 
BE SCARCE. NEVERTHELESS, IT IS HOPED THAT THESE ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FROM YBAK TO YEAR WILL ALLOW US TO REPLICATE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 
THAT HAVE PROVEN TO BE OF GREATEST VALUE. THE STATE OF MICHIGAJN 
LEADS THE NATION WITH ITS EXEMPLARY COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PROGRAM* 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE INCENTIVE GRANT PROVISION THROUGH AN APPRO- 
PRIATION IS ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL FOR BOTH OF THESE PROGRAMS, STATE 
^D FEDERAL, TO MUTUALLY EXIST SIDE BY SIDE AND OPERATE* 
EFFECTIVELY WITH A COMMON TARGET POPULATION IN \ COMMON DIRECTION. 
I URGE ALL MEMBERS 0/ THI.^ COMMITTEE, MR. CIlMRMAN, TO DIRECT 
THEIR EFFORTS TOWARDS ATTAINIlilG AN APPROPRIATION FOR PROVISION 

IN CLOSING, I WISH TO REITERATE THAT GREAT STRIDES SEEM TO 
HAVE BEEN MADE THROUGH ESEA TITLE I LEGISLATION SINCE ITS 
INCEPTION. THE IMMEDIATE RESULTS ^'ARE DIFFICULT TO MEASURE. YET 
SlicCESS SEEMS TO BE EVIDENT. 
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OVn SCHOOL STAFF » FANSHTS MO COMMmZty AM JOZMCD ZN THE STMOOU 
to OVBRCOMX EDUCATZONAX. DXSADVANTAGSNKIfT. PON*T DZSAFFOZNT nW. 
DON'T FORGET THE MANY DZSADVANTAGSD STUDENTS HHO HAVE NOT HAD THE' 
OPPORTUNZTY TO ttCEZVB TZTLE Z 8EKVZCBS. ABOVE AUy TZTU I NDST. 
BE FUNDED AT THE NAXZKUM AUTHORZSED LEVEL. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNZTY TO* PRESENT THZS 
STATEMENT TO THE COHHZTTEB TODAY. Z WOULD BE PLEASED TO RESPOND 
TO ANY QUESTZONS THE COMHXTTEE MZ6HT HAVE. ^ ; 

STATEMENT OF ARTHUR JEFFERSON, GENERAL SUPERINTEND* 
ENT, DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Dr. Jkfferson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommitt«5, 1, too, want to 
join my colleagues hei^e, and particularly the previous speaker, Dr. 
Johnston, in extending appreciation to the subcommittee for its 
work. I share the comments on Public Law 95-561, which we believe 
in the Detroit community was a great step forward in terms of some 
of the additional planks to that legislation. 

Specifically, we believe, in the Detroit community., that Public 
Law 95-561 has made many forward strides since the time of the 
first enactment of ESEA Title I legislation in 1965. It has come, we 
believe, to recognize the great educational plight of children in 
urban areas, by reasserting its focus on disadvantaged youth, and I 
would remind the subcommittee, which I am sure I need not remind 
the subcommittee, that, fdt example, the Council of the Great 
Cities, which represents 26 of the largest schoor districts in these 
United States, represents about 5 million young people in urban 
centers throughout this country, from New York to Los Angeles, and 
about 3 million of those young people could be classified as economi- 
cally disadvantaged: 

So it is extremely important to those of us who work in urban 
centers that we continue to have the kind of support that we have 
been receiving from legislation such as Public Law 95-561. 

We believe also that it is giving full recognition to 100 percent of 
resident children from families that receive AFDC assistance, which 
is terribly important in terms of being able to count that, in 
consideration for those youngsters that we serve. 

Those are only a few of the kinds of positive things that I simply 
want to congratulate the subcommittee on in its efforts in trying to 
bring reality, providing some needed resources to the districts like 
mine, in trying to meet the needs of our young people. 

I would also comment on the fact that I, personally, have no 
opposition, and I am appreciative of the fact that in current 
legislation there is a reasserting and strengthening of the role of 
parents, because I, too, believe that unless there is that kind of 
partnership between educators and parents, where each shares a 
responsibility, without that, we would not be able to truly achieve 
the goal of trying to meet the needs of these youngsters. 
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Parents must bear a part of the responsibilities, similarly, we, as 
educatbrs, must bear the responsibility. We believe that, m fact, th^ 
element of parent-involvement in this legislation is moving toward 
that direction. Although I could point that, technically, we share 
some concerns, too, about some of the mechanics of the election 

process. " ..." 

We would not like to be placed in a i)osition where, we, as a 
school district, are conducting elections similar to municipalities, 

We have benefited from title I since its inception, as I haviB 
demonstrated, t think; in my written testimony, and I will not go 
into those details at this particular time. Suffice it to say that we 
can show, and we can demonstrate statistically that our young 
people who have been served by title I resources have shown 
significant academic achievement. 

I might say at the same time, however, that we are only servmg 
about naif of the number of eligible title I young people in the 
school district of the city of Detroit. W e are s erving approximately 
36,000 young people, when w^ "could serve, if fuiids and resources 
were available, double that plumber. 

It is quite obvious that we [ would appreciate and continue to do 
work for funding of title I, so; that We can provide those serviced to 
those young people that we are not able to provide services for at 
\the present time. In our school district, about 170 of out approxi- 
ftjately 300 schools are eligible title I schools. So we are serving 
two-thirds of the number of schools that are in our district. So it 
represents a significant impact on the school district of the city of 
Detroit. 

I would simply, without getting into some of the technical aspects, 
say that, we would hope that the Congress would review, and the 
subcommittee would review very carefully the draft regulations for 
title I that are to be submitted shortly for approval. 

Detroit, Tjvant^this subcommittee to know, is fully committed to 
the importance and need for providing equitable local funding for 
all studerts. Vet the sometime cumbersome and time consuming 
process or' measuring comparability, for example, more than once 
during the year is hardly in line, we believe, with the Education 
Amendments of 1978, to facilitate the administration of the law. 

Mr. Chairman, I ^m simply saying that I think it is urgent that 
rules and regulations to be submitted by the Office of Education, as 
they relate to the demonstration of comparability by school dis- 
tricts, be approved only if they facilitate the administration of the 
provision. 

I have nothing, and nor does my district have anything against 
comparability. We are simply urging for rules and regulations that 
facilitate the process of the' intent of the law, and not create 
loarriers that would make it extremely cumbersome. 

I would simply conclude by reiterating that we are extremely 
appreciative of the kind of resources that nave been made available. 
I would make one plea, and I know that the chairman and the 
members of the committee are extremely sensitive to this, and as 
the chairman indicated, we must also make our plea to them, but I 
would hope that we could move toward greater funding in terms of 
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appropriation, and I particularly think it was a significant step 
forward in terms of the concentration moneys for school districts 
such as mine. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. , ^ , ^ 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much, Dr. Jefferson. ' 

Our next witness is Mr. Thomas Rosica, Director of Federal 
Programs,' Philadelphia Public Schools. 

Go ahead, Mr. Rosica. ^ . 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rosica follows:] 

Teotimonv by Thomas C. Rosica, Executive Dirkctor, Feobral Programs, the 

School District or Philadbuphia 

* 

Good morning; The School Di.^trict or PH-JLADrdPHiA 

WELCOMES THIS. OPPORTUNITY TO PRESENT TESTIMONY AT THP; 
OVERSIGHT HEARING ON TiTLE I OF 1 HE ELEMENTARY AND 

Secondary Education Act. I shall limit my oral presentation 

THIS MORNIN'^J TO 13RICP REMARKS ON TlTLE I. I SHALL BE PLEASED 
TO RESPOND TO ANY QUESTIONS YOU MAY HAVE. RrMENTUY IN 

Philadelphia^ the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) Title I Program serves 83,520 students in 152 public 
schools, and 8,347 in 51 nonpublic schools throughciut the 
City. The current appropriations and activities fall far 
short in insuring that these educationally deprived students 
receive the educational support to which they are entitled 
and which is critical for their future success as productive 
citizens, 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
is the major source of aid in Philadelphia for compensatory 

SERVICES TO students GROWING UP IN POVERTY» In PHILADELPHIA, 
POVERTY LEVELS THROUGHOUT THE CiTY ARE INCREASING AND 
EDUCATIONAL DEPRIVATION IS STILL HIGHLY PREVALENT. HoWEVER, 
STUDENTS PARTICIPATING IN OUR TiTLE 1 PROGRAM HAVE MADE 
SIGNIFICANT GAINS IN ACHIEVEMENT AS A RESULT OF VARIOUS 
BASIC SKILLS AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICES -FtiNDEO UNDER TiTLE I 

IN THE School District of Philadelphia. 
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. The most important positive effsct .of ESf-A, fiTiKl in. 
Philadelphia H^s been -halting Vhe downhill trend in pupVl 
.performance. Over the past lU years, comf^ehensive evaluations . 

OF THE progress OF ESEA.TiTLE I STUDENTS IN PHILADELPHIA WERE ' 
UNDERTAKEN BOTH SYSTEMWIDE AND PROJECT BY PROJECT. RESiJLTS 
OF 'SYSTEMWIDE EVALUATKINS HAVE SHOWN THAT THE DECLINING RATE ; 
OF PERFORMANCE IN READING FOR ' TARGET- AREA STUDENTS , HAS BEEN 
HA.LTED> ANDMNSTEAD WE ARE BEGINNING TO FIND POSITIVE RATES 
OF CHANGE. .CHANGES IN PROJECT^^ MOBILITY OF STUDENTS^ CHAHPES 
IN ^HE ELIGIBILITY OF SCHOOLS AND THE INABILITY TO UTIl-IZE 
CONTROL GROUPS^ REDUCE THE PRECISION OF THE ESTIM'^TLS ONE ^ 
MIGHT M/KE CONCERNING PROGRAMMATIC IMPACT UPON STUDENT 
PERFORMANCF., HoWEVER, STANDARDIZED TEST SCORES CONSTITUTE 
EVIDENCE OF -THE IMPACT OF ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES UPON 
STUDENTS AND DATA RELATIVE TO THE LAST FIVE YEARS APPEAR TO 
INDICATE THAT POSITlVEo CHANGES ARF TAKING PLACE AND THAT > . 
llTLE I DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE. SiNCE DeCEMBERo^F ]973^ ^| 

THE California Achievement Test has been used as one way 

OF EVALUATING STUDENT PROGRESS IN TiTLE I SCHOOLS. ALTHOUGH 
THE MIX OF PROJECTS WITHIN SCHOOLS^ SCHOOL ELIGIBILITY, AND 

participating students is somewhat fluid " if we examine 
student performance within title i schools on the. california 
Achievement Test one can see some encouraging indicators, 

IabllJ. shows the percentages of students in Philadelphia's 
i'lTLE I schools from 1974-77 who scored pELOw the 5Uth percentile 
(i.e. median) on the Stanford Early School Achievement Tests 
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PEnCKNTAGP/ or CHILHRISN IN TITLK I SCHOOLS SCORING 
BI3L0W TIID PiranTH PERCKNTTLR IN KlNnERGAUTK.^ (SESAT) 
AND GKADKfJ l-8w (C/VT) , 197^-1977 
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(SESAT) IN, KlNDERGAniEN AND ON JME TOTAL READING SECTION OF 

THE California achievement Tests (CAT) in graues 2 -8. 

tXAMINING £ACH GRADE LEVEL (K-8) ACROSS YEARS (l.E.^ READING 
across the table horizontally) indicates THAT THERE HAS BEEN 
A REDUCTION IN THE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS SCORING BELOW 
^AVERAGE (i.e./ THE 5UtH PERCENTILE) IN ALL GRADES. ThE 
GREATEST REDUCTIONS, WHICH APPEAR IN EARLY YEARS, HAVE BEEN 
ATTRIBUTED TO SUPPLEMENTARY TlTLE 1 SERVICES. 

IAEL£_2 INDICATES THE REDUCTION OF THE PERCENTAGE OF 
STUDENTS SCORING BELOW THE NATIONAL 16TH PERCENTILE, 
HISTORICALLY, THE 16tH PERCENTILE MARKS THE UPPER LIMIT 
OF THE LOWEST ACHIEVEMENT CATEGORY, STUDENTS BELOW TH& 
IbTH PERCENTILE ARE THOSE WHO HAVE ACHIEVED SIGNIFICANTLY 
LESS THAN THEIR NATIONAL PEERS, .AND BY DEFINITION, ARE 
MOST' IN NEED OF TiTLfe I SERVICES. SiNCE l97'^, IN EACH 
GRADE, FOR EACH ACADEMIC YEAR, THERE HAS BEEN THE CONSISTENT 
SYSTEMATIC REDUCTION IN THE PERCENTAGE OF TiTLE I STUDENTS 
SCORING .BELOW THE 16tH PERCENTILE, 1n READING, THE AMOUNT 
OF REDUCTION RANGED FROM lb PERCENT 'iN GRADE 10, TO 5 PERCENT 
IN GRADE 12, ClTYWIDE, WITHIN TiTLE I SCHOOLS THERE HAS BEEN 

a redl'-^.tion of 11 percent, 

Table 3 indicates that in Mathematics, reductions of similar 
magnitude were noted, since the distribution of scores has changed 

FROM 19/il (41 PERCENT BELOW THE 16TH PERCENTILE AND 59 PERCENT 
ABOVE) TO 1978 (28 PERCENT BELOW THE 16tH PERCENTILE AND 72 PERCENT 
ABOVE), 
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• TABLE 2 

PERCKNTAGn OF ^UPILS IN TTTLR 1 SCHOOLS 
SCORING HELOT THE 16TH PIOKCENTILK 
TOTAL" READING - CAT 1973-1978 



Grade 
Le vo 1 
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TABX^E 3 

PERCENTAGE OF P^t^lhS IN TITLE I SCHOOLS 
SCORING BELOW THE 16th PERCENTILE TOTAL 
MATHEMATICS - CAT 1973-1978 



Grado DGC May Feb Feb Feb . Feb 

Level 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 



1 ' 
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•Total Mathematics Gcores wore not available for grades 9-12 aincd 
the concepts and problem subtests were not administored until 1978. 
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iMLESJLJLi INDICATE THAT CONCURPFNTLY^ THERE HAS BEEN 
A 6 PERCENT INCREASE IN THE NUi^BER OF STUDENT55 WHO NOW SCORE 
BETWEEN THE 16TM TO THE ^9TH PERCENTILE,. IN BOTH READING AND 

Mathematics^ when the 19/^1 and 1978 test scores are compared* 

IaeliljB displays information concerning the growth op 
students who have successfully scored at or ahove the national 
5Uth percentile. These students are those who have achieved 
OUT OF Title I. Steady growth may be observed between 1973- 
1978. Each Y-^'R^ an increasing percent of students havev- 

IMPROVED THEIR READING SKILLS TO THC EXTENT THAT' THEY HAVE 
SCORED AT OR ABOVE THE NATIONAL AVERAGE. 

TaRLE^ 7 SHOWS SIMILAR TRENDS IN STUDENTS' MATHEMATICS 
ACHIEVEMENT. STUDENTS IN TiTLE I SCHOOLS HAVE INCREASINGLY 
IMPROVED THEIR MATHEMATICS SKILLS AS MEASURED BY STANDARDIZED 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, EaCH YEAR, SINCE 1972, A GRADUALLY INCREASING 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS HAVE SCORED AT OR ABOVE THE NATIONAL AVERAGE. 

Another positive effect of ZSEA, Title I has been involving 
parents in the educational process. a two-year longitudinal 
study of the attitudes and perceptions of' 5,000 parents of 
Philadelphia school children was conducted, The findings of 

THAT STUDY DEMONSTRATE THAT PARENTS OF TiTLE 1 STUDENTS (a) 
are ACCURATELY INFORMED ABOUT SCHOOL AFFAIRS (INCLUDING 
KNOWLEDGE ABOUT TiTLE 1 PROJECTS. IN THEIR SCHOOLS), (b) 
ARE ACTIVE PARTICIPANTS IN SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, AND (c) HAVE 
POSITIVE OPINIONS ABOUT THEIR SCHOOLS. 
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TADLE 4 



PFRCKNTAGE OP PUfll.S SCORINfi BRWI.EN 
Tlil3 16th %1J-13 TO 4!)th «:i-B ON TOWt 
READING CAT IN TITLE I SCUOOLS 1973-1978 
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• TABW'J & 

VK^mA<T, or PUPiKS in titij?: i .^x:rr>or>5 sc:oring* 

HPnvff!ra 'nil!) IGth IIU^; - 49th ftllJ^ ' ^ 
TOTAL WVWII>WTICS<AT 1973-1978 . 
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TABLE 6 



rERCENlACE OF PUPILS SCOIUNG ABOVE THE 
NATIONAL 50TH PERCENT I LE ON STANDAROIZUU TESTS IN 
TITLE I SCHOOLS IN READING 1973-197 5*^ 
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1976 


Feb 
1977 


Feb 
1 970 ■ 


K 


N/A' 


$6 


51' 


7'* 


76 


73 


1 


2'/ 


51 






5li 


55 




26 


J7 


52 , 


52 


52 


52 


3 


17 


' .29 


30 


33 


33 


36 


k 


21 


26 


28 


29 


30 


32 




9 


19 


21 


20 


2> 


21 , 




10 


17 


20 


20 


21 


21 


" .7 


8 


li* 


19 


17 


19 


20 


8 


8 


15 


IB 


16 


16 


20 


9 


1 1 


17 


19 


17" 


16 


19 


lb 


8 


9 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 


13 


It 


8 


10 


1 1 


7 


7 


7 


12 


8 


kO 


\k 


12%- 


9 < 


10 


City wide 


N/A 


23 

• 


27 


26 


26 


30 



ATeslDtilcbasedon: 

(1) Stanford Early School Achievement, Kindergarten, 
Letter/Sounds Suhtest Scorci,* 

(2) Can4or.nla Achlevemer>t Tests, Grades 1-12, To^al 
Reading Scores 

N/A mcuns that data not avalUblo 

1 This score -1 s an artifact of using cnd-of-ycar norms at 
mld-yeur. Mid-year norms wore not availably from the 
publlr.her until Frbruary 1976. 
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PERCENTACr OF PUPILS IN TITLF I SCHOOLS SCORING 
ABOVE Tli: 50TII NATIONAL PERCENTIIC IM MATHtHAT,US 
OH SlANOAIiDIZCI) TESTS 1973*1978'*> 



Grodc ; 
Lgvc 1 ) 


Dec 

1973 * 


Mny 
197^1 


Feb . 
1975 


1 976 


Feb 
1977' 


Feb 
1971 


K 


Not 




. - 1 
35^ 


61 




61 




Aval lobie . 










1 


17 


52 


50 


51C.^ 


5<t 


57 


2 


22 / 


38 


<t8. 


48 


'•9 


52 


3 


17 


29 


36 


<tO 






k 


16 


20 




23 


23 


26 


5 


1 1 


18 


23 


23 


26 




6 


. 9 


8 


20 


21 


'■•23 


2<t 


f 


5 


. 1 1 


1 2 


13 


13 


15 


8 


5 


9 


• 10 


10 


12 


, 13 


City w 1 dc 


Not 

Avo f 1 ob 1 c 


25 


28 


29 


31 


33 



ATost Dattj hasod on: 

.(1) Stanford Early School Ach t e vcmen 1 1 Kl ndergartxen , 
Mathcmatica Subtest. 

(2) California Achievement Test, Grades 1-12, Total 
Ha thoma tics Subte&t« 

' This score Is an artifact of using cnd-of-year norms at 
mid-year, MId-yeor norms were not ovallable from the 
publisher until February 1976. 



These levels of parent mi ici pat ion^ as published in 
THE School District's annual reports* did not exist prior 
TO 1965. ■• ; 

. A THIRD positive EFFECT OF ESEA/TlTLE \ WAS'^OEVELOP IN6 
information FOR UNUERSTANDING PROJECT OPERATION AND PROJECT 
SUCCESS. pROJECT-BY-PROJECT ASSESSMENT SUPPLIES DEClSlpN 
MAKERS WITH IMPORTANT MANAGEMENT INFORMATION WHICH CAN BE 
USED IN THE DEPLOYMENT-OF INDIVIDUAL ESEA, TITL6 I PROJECTS. 

In thc coming years, with the development of our Title I 

LONGITUDINAL .FILE AND TRACING SYSTEM. QUESTIOIIS OF PROGRAMMATIC 
IMPACT MAY BE ADDRESSED WITH GREATLR PRECISION. 

If there should be a substantial increase in the ANNUAL 
APPROPRIATION FOR tiTLE L FUNDS COULD BE USED IN THE FOLLOWING 

ways: 

1. The EXPANSION and intensification of SERVICES FOR 
ALL EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED STUDENTS IN ALL TiTLE I* 
ELIGIBLE SCHOOLS.. CIANY SCHOOLS, ALTHOUGH PRESENTLY 

Title I eligible, due to limited funding, receive 

LITTLE SERVICE. By PROVIDING A NUMBER OF BASIC 
SKILLS AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICES TO LOW-ACHIEVING 
'STUDENTS IN EVERY TiTLE I ELIGIBLE SCHOOL, WE WOULD 
MORE ADEQUATELY MEEt'thEIR SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS AND ULTIMATELY HIGHER ACHIEVEMENT GAINS IN 
BASIC SKILLS WOULD RESULT. 
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" 2i Provision of services to educationally deprived . 

STUDENTS IN/BASIC SKILLS DURING THE nUMMER. SiNCE ^ 
•^A GREAt DEAL OF, REGRESSION OCCURS DURING THIS PERIOD, 

SUMMER TERM> BASIC SKILLS ACTIVITIES WOULD SERVE AS , .' 

/ A CONTINUATION OF THE REGULAR TERM TiTLE I PROGRAM . ' 

AND WOULD INSURE MAINTENANCE OF ACHlilVEHENT GAINS 

MADE DURING THE REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR. • ^ 

3. Making parents more active partners in the Title I , 
Instructional PROGRAM, It is my belief that the 

HOME IS the first AND HOST U-PORTANT INFLUENCE ON - 
A student's LEARNING AND THAT PARENTS NEED AND WANT '>-. 
TO DEVELOP SKILLS TO HELP THEIR CHILDREN SUCCEED IN , 

SCHOOL. Additional Title I FUNDS. WOULD ALLOW FOR THE 

DEVELOPMENT AND DISSEMINATION OF BASIC SKILLS INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS V^HICH THOUSANDS OF PARENTS COULD USE . 
BOTH DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR AND THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER 
WITH THEIR, CHILDREN TO REINFORCE MATERIA. PRESENTED 
IN THE TlTLt I PROGRAM. iN ADDITION/ PARENT TRAINING 
'WORKSHOPS COUL- BE CONDUCTED REGULARLY IN ORDER TO 
INSURE THAT NECESSARY TECHNIQUES. BOTH INSTRUCTIONAL 
AS WELL AS AFFECTIVE. ARE PROVIDED TO PARENTS THROUGH- 

OUT THii City. - » • 

\ 

While we ar£ grateful for what we have accomplished there 

IS STILL MUCH TO ACCOMPLISH IN ORDER TO HELP OUR STUDENTS GO 
FROM WHERE THEY ARE TO WHKRE THEY OUGHT TO BE. We STILL NEED 



MUCH HELP. Our dollars which DUV less and LEiS EACH YEAR • 
ARE NOT SUFFICIENT TO SUSTAIN OUR PRESENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
AND" TO 'improve UPON THEM. ThE TITLE I PROGRAM IN PHILADELPHIA ; 
HAS REVERSED. TIHE DRASTIC DOWNWARD TREND IN ACHIEVEMENT BY 
ENABLING TARGET-AREA STUDENTS TO ATTAIN AND MAINTAIN IMPROVED ^ 
RATES OF ACADEMIC PROGRESS. WiTH EACH SUCCEEDING YEAR. 
EXPERIENCES GAINED FROM THE PROGRAM- ENABLE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
AND TEACHERS TO CREATE LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS WHICH MAXIMIZE 
EACH student's POTENTIAL FOR SUCCESS. CONDITIONS CREATED *' 

BY THE Title I program have dramatically improved community 

ATTITUDES AND PARTICIPATION IN THE SCHOOLS AND IN RELATED 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES, 



STATEMENT OF THOMAS ROSICA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FED- 
ERAL PROGRAMS, PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr. RosicA. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to express my appreciation to the Chairman for the 
opportunity to testify today, and I have been asked by the superin- 
tendent of schools in Philadelphia, Dr. Michael Mar^uese, and the 
Board of Education, to express their appreciation to the Chairman 
and the committee for their outstanding support of the title I 
program. 

The title I program in Philadelphia serves 83,522 students in 162 
public schools, and 8,847 students on 51 nonpublic siihools. 

My testimony today will cover three basic areas: Achievement 
scores in reading and math; parental involvement; and recommen* 
dations for the future. 

The most important positive effect of title I in Philadelphia has 
been halting the downward trend in pupil performance. Standard- 
ized test scores indicate that positive changes are taking place and 
that title I does make a difference. 

Examining each grade level, K to 8 across the years 1973-78, 
in reading and math, the indications are that there has been a 
reduction in the percentages of students scoring below the average 
of 50th percentile in all ^ades. The greatest reductions, which 
appear in the early years, have been attributed to supplementary 
title I services. 

Table 2 on page 5 indicates the reduction of the percentage of 
children scoring below the national 16 percentile. Historically, the 
16th percentile marks the upper limit of tne lowest achievement 
category. 

Students below the 16th percentile are those most in need of title I 
services. As you can see from that table, as you look from 1973-78, 
through the grades, you can see that there has been a significant 
reduction in these scores. 
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Looking at table III, that indicates that mathematic r«iuction8 of 
a similar magnitude were noted. Since the distribution of scores has 
• changed from 1974, where we had 41 percent below the 16th percen- 
tile, and 59 percent above, and 1978 where we had only 28 percent 
. below the 16th percentile, and 72 percent above. . 

Table YI on page 10 displays information concerning the grpwth 
of students who have successfully scored at or above the national 
■ 50th percentile. Theso students are those who have achieved out ot 

^^IteadV g3r'may be observed between 1973-78, and each 
yeur an increasing percentage of students have jmproved their 
reading skills to the extent that they have scored at or above the 

"^Table^ VlTon^page U flhows similar trends in students' matheniat- 
ics achievements. Students in title I schools ^fje increMingly 
proved their mathematic skUls as measui'ed by Standardized 

. achievement scores. . . * , 

As you can see, the greatest impact has been in kindergarten, and 
year one and year two, where we have over 50 percent of our 
students scoring above the 50lh percentile. , \ - 

Another positive effect of title I >aa.been involving Parente in the 
educational processt^ 2-year longitudinal study of the att tudes and 
?e?cepS of 5,000 parents of Philadelphia school^hiWren was 
Sucted The findings of that study demonstrate that the parents 

_ Tf tmf ? stidents"arell] accurately'^informed atout school affaire 
includine knowledge about title I projects in their schools; [i\ ^vere 

. SpartidpSn school t^ctivitW and m 

about their schools. . v u j • i.u ««u^i 

These levels of parent participation as published in the school 
district's annual report did not exist prior to 1965. . ^. " 

My colleagues and I have all been talking" about appropriations 
and the need for additional appropriations. When these additional 
appropriations are made, there are three areas that we feel we 
would particularly like to see these funds used. , . . ,, 

One would be an expansion and intensificatioh of services tor all 
educationally deprived children, in all title I eligible schools. Many 
schools in the Philadelphia program, although presently title I 
eligible, due to the limited funding, receive very, very little serv^res. 

The second recommendation would be provision of serv:.ces to 
educationally deprived children in basic skills during the summer. 
Since a great deal of regression occurs during this period, summer 
term basic skill activities would serve as a continuation of the 
regular term title I program, and would insure maintenance of the 
'achievement gains made during the regular school year. 

A third recommendation we would have, would be related to 
parents, making parents more active partners in the title I 
instvuctional program. It is my belief that the home is the first and 
most important influence in the studtrt's learning. The parents 
need and want to develop skills to help their children succeed in 

^'^Additional title I funds would allow for the development and 
dissemination of basic skill instructional materials which thousands 
of parents could use both during the school year, and throughout 
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'the summer withrtheir children, to reinforce material presented in 
the title I program. , 

la addition, parent traming workshops could be conducted regu- 
larly in order to insure that necessary techniques, both 
iristructional as wejil as effective^ are provided to parents through- 
out the city. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that . we feel that tittle I has 
been a real success story in Philadelphia. There still is a great deal 
more that has to be accomplished, and we are hoping that with the 
continued support of this committee, and with increased appropri- 
ations in the future, that the title I program will grow and expand. 

Thank you very much. - . • 

Chairman Perkins. Our next witness is Fay Harbison, director $f 
Project Cateh^Up, Newport Beach, Calif. 

Go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF FAY HARBISON, DIRECTOR/PROJECT CATCH-UP. 

NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 

Ms. Harbisqn. I am Fay Harbison, and I am^ the director of a 
title I program in the Newport-Mesa Unified School District in 
Newport Beach and Costa Mesa, Calif. I represent Qpe of those 
thousands and thousands of medium size school districts that have 
used and appreciated the use of title I funding. (J 
To my knowledge, title I of the ESEA is the first national piee^toT^ 
legislation that has faced directly the challenge of identifying the 
characteristics of the educationally disadvantaged child, and the 
tasjc of raising his educational level. 

slation has aided the retarded, and the physically 
3Ut only title I provides the resources for the disadvan- 
ily underachievmg child who is otherwise normal. 
been with title I programs that teachers have had an 
opportunity to show that the patterns of failure of underachieving 
children can be broken, and that community and human resources 
can be saved by enabling these children to progress successfully 
through school/ 

^ With the opportunities provided by title I, our teachers have 
learned that traditional expectations that we have too often held 
for the educationally^ disadvantaged child are too low. Teachers 
have learned that children currently scoring in the lowest quartile 
in achievement tests, have beeh, historically, only gaining 
seven-tenths of a month for each month in the school year. 

They are often identified as potential dropouts during the fLdt 
three years of school, and as older children they have proven the 
prediction true by disappearing from the school scene sometimes 
with the first change of schools, sometimes as early as the sixth 
grade, and these children rarely suffer from mental retardation. 
\ The list does continue, yet it is already extensive enough, and 
alarming enough, that teachers have learned that dramatic changes 
must occur if the children are not to continue the expected pattern 
of failure. Yet, the most important fact that teachers have lof^ed 
in the years that title I resources have been available is that when 
given a program that recognizes their educational weaknesses, and 
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provides a means tQ fill them, these disadvantaged children can 
learn at a normal rate, they increase their attendance in_ school as 
' their own deficlenpies are filled, and their parents are as interested 

ift school and in their progress as anV other parents. ' 
^----Although often possessing minimal educational skills themselves, 
^ parents pf.titje I childreh . have shown in schools all over the 
country where title I programs are successful that they are eager to 
volunteer the skills they have, to visit programs' in which their- 
children are growing and they cdnfer as enthusiastically as any 
other parent with teachers who help their children to learn. 

Thanks to title I studies, we now "havfe evidferice that some 
children simply learn mor§ slowly, or t$iay it more accurately, at a 
different rate than other children in a normal classroom. . 

Furthermore, since the whole feducatioridl system is Reared to the 
child with a mathematically average learning rate, the child func- 
tioning at a slower pace falls farther and farther behind aa, he 
misses more and more key concepts. 

Title I offers school districts an opportunity to place children who 
are floundering in programs where they can succeed. We fill in the 
gaps in their personal collection of basic skills, and they begin to 
^ succeed in the rJssgular classroom. ' * , 

Children discover that they can learn as rapidly as, the average 
child, and with this di^overy they gain strength and Confidence. 
The two ingredients that make school a pleasant place to be. 

In human terms, title I proj^ides resources and a purpose to 
enable schools to develop programs with individualized. attention 
that help children |o succeed to catch-up with other boys and girls. 
The children's succesSjwys huge dividends in proving their belief in 
their own worth and suljicess, and that belief alone keeps them in 
school longer and enable them to become more independent adults. 

Through a pro^rram of sharing information in the National Diffu- 
sion Network, the ^United States Office of Education staff has 
developed a means to Share the pijograms thiat are efFecti\'e in title 
I with schools throughout the country. If any district is dissatisfied 
with the education of its title I children, it now has an opportu- 
nity to secure details about programs which are moving children 
out of/ those lowest quartil? into the main stream of successful 
students. 

Not only are informational sessions offered ^throughout, the coun- 
' try, but printed, data and in-service is available. There is now ample 
evidence throughout the country to prove that title I prflgrams are 
.producing small miracles, and with the USOE's plan for sharing 
,-ritiibrmation, assistance is available to any district that wants , to 
consider change. \ 

Our small liroject ita the Newport-Mesa School District is one of 
these, and for 10 ycarsVias beeKw^ccessful with children. It is a very 
i simple design, classicalSlaboratory program, using diagnostic tests 
Sind professional teacher^ - v 

The parents, teachers dnd the regular school staff have been 
highly supportive, and . with the encouragement of the National 
^Diffusion Network and the title I office, the program has now been 
, 'transported to 41 other States, and to the Virgin Island^. 
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However Project Catch-Up is only one example of many, many 
pwSs tkat S well witSi thfe disadvantaged children^The key 
is the success of this individual child, and with your help, gentle- 
men and Jour continued support of title I we hope to contmue 
these successes with these very needy children. 

Thank you. ^ , , 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. 

ThP next witness and last witness is Ms. Marcelyn Hobbs, 
Reading/EngUsWtato project. Morris Middle School, Thomson, 

Ga. 

You go ahead, Ms. Hobbs. , . r „ i 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hobbs follows:] 
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Testimony by Marcelyn Hobb8» Director, Title 1 Reading Enoush Rotation 
Projbcti McDurriE County School SYsrsMfii Thomson, Qa. 

Mr. Chairman, and momb«rE of th« •ubcomnlttM, it is an 
honor to bo invited to testify at this ovoriight hearing on 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

Z am Marcelyn Hobbs, the developer aiid director of an 
exemplu^y Title I program that has been operating for the 
past nine years in Uio McDuffie County School District, 
Thomson, Georgia. 

Mr. Rife English, principal of the school, and I respect- 
fully request that both the written and oral testimony boeomo 
a part of the Congressional Record. 

My written testimony addresses the following issues: 

1. What Title X has done for education 

2. What my school district is doing with 
its Title I funds - The RER Project 
and its NDN affiliation 

3. Pactoxs that contribute to successful 
Title X programs 

4. Suggested reconvncndations for Title X 

My oral testimony will be confined, to numbers 2 and ^. 
What Title I has done for Education 

The Title X legislation required that local school dis- 
tricts make ^IeedS ASSESSMENTS* In so doing, we became know- 
ledgeable' about all ability levels, including the low achiever. 
During the years preceding Title X %#e were more prone to teach 
to the "average". Title X "forced" us to take an in-depth look 
at individual students achievement. Xn my opinion, based on 
thirty years of teaching experience, this was the beginning of 
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%fidQ«pread attention to inaividualitation of inatructionr 
raulti-lovollod matoriala for inatruction > and major cmphaili 
on tho LEARNER aj aV individual s now a widoapread rccognixed 
Gducational practice. Title 1 waa the catalyst I 

As a roault of tho niscosaity for individual! lation of 
instruction, oducatora became acutely aware of tho ctitical 
need for increaaed Staff Devolopmont ^ Local achool diatricta 
had to train their porannnol in ways to cope with the varying 
degrees of atudont ability and achievement. Staff development 
led to the up-grading of skills of all teachers, including tho 
up-grading of the skills of mincjrity teachers. The staff devel- 
opment further led to the widespread use n£ auxiliary porsnnnel 
or para-professional help in the education of students with 
varying ability and achievement levels. Tho use of auxiliary 
personnel is now an establishod practice in most state educa- 
tion programs. Title I was the catalyst i 

The awareness of individualized Instruction necessitated 
the use of a wide variety of multi-levelled materials, more 
widespread use of hardware, and expanded physical facilities. 
Many small school districts auch as McDuffio County were able 
to provide supplementary mator^.al:i, equipment and physical 
ficilitioR for all students. Title V provided for tho low 
; achiever, thus freeing additional local and fltato funds be 
igod for t'»o averaqu and above average achiever. Choosing 
materials of varying levels to muot the needs of students at 
all ability levels is an accoptixl educational philosophy. 
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Titlo Z wAi the oatAlyitl 

Small group initruetlnni roducod pupll-toaohor ratlOi and 
parental involvement programs havu all fostorod a moro porional 
relationthip between the STUDENT and tho TEACHER — thus 
brmking down physical and emotional barriers that had previous- 
ly hindered the learning of many disadvantaged students* 
Title X WAS tho oatalysti ' 
What the McDuffie County Sohool Distyiet is doing wJ.th its 
Title I funds The RER Project And its NDN affiliation 

McDuffio County is located in east contral .Georgia ^ 120 
miles south of Atlanta, and 35 miles west of Augusta on inter- 
state twenty. Tho county has a population of .approximjitoly 
18^000 peoplot Wti have a good balance of industry and agricul- 
ture* Our agriculture consists'mainly nf soy boans^ beef oowsy 
corn and small grains* Industry is fairly diversified* There 
are a large. number of forestry and lumber oriented plants with 
a few other plants such as Uniroynl and Thomson Company* They 
manufacture U*S* Keds and merfs and womerfs clothing ^ respectively* 
The. county seat and largest town is Thomson with a population 
of approximately 15 » 000 people* Our school system is made up of 
1 high school, 1 mirUlle/junior high and elementary schools. 
The 4rOO& momber student body is 46% black and 54% white* We 
have 210 teachers and operate 30 school buses* Our total 
school budget la about $4>s million dollars* of this amount 
1*681,000 comes from local taxes* McDuffiu County's Title I 
allocation is $359*000* With these monies wo employ 18 Title I 




tuachors and 18 Titlo I para-prof Qflsionala* Tho Title Z teach- 
ers and aid«)s sorvo 1450 Titlo Z atudenta in kindergartonp 
ruacUng^ and math* A oomponentof HgDuffio County's Title X 

program is tho Reading Emjlieh Rotation Project (RER) at 
Norris Middle School, Tho RER project had its beginning in 
1970 — the year wo totaUy integrated our school system* The 
RER project WAS conceivod^ oroanized^ and iinplenented by local 
fidittinistratorSf teachers » and parents* The RER Project focuses 
on a nationally recognized concern the iroprovemont oi' basic 
communication skills (reading^ writinn* speaking^ listening) 
at the middlOf junior, and senior high school lovol. The R£R 
.program has been operating daily for the Past nina ccnsgcutivo 
yoars under thu leadership of tho McDuf f ie County Titlo X pro« 
gram. 

There iro in excess of 14,000 Title I programs in the 
nation. Of thnae 14,000, only 45 have boon recognized by the 
Joint Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) of the U.S. Office of 
Education as being exemplary, McDuffiu County's Title I Rending 
English Rotation Program is one of the 45. The UtS, Office of 
Education further honored McDuffie County's Title I program by 
extending a contract under the National Diffusion Network (NDN) 
to the McDuffie County Board of Education for tho purpose of 
disseminating -information and implementing the RER program in 
other school districts throughout tho nation. The Reading English 
Rc-)t^tir»n Project is one Qf the only twenty-four Title I programs 
w^o have dl a semination funds* 
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A school district who has a slmlllar problem may adopt 
the MSR Project, installation of ths nn Project into a local 
school district involvos the use of tifo school periods for 
project activities with project students spending thirty min» 
utes in each of thrco skills areas daily (rotation process) • 
Paperback books are usod which are relevant try students* in* 

tor«^sts and readlno level durino the readinq portion of the 

. I. 

projeqt. Bnglish lessons which correspond to the students* 
roadinos are used* Tho skills lab portion of the project pro- 
vides individualized Instruction in a comfortable sotting with 
warm# friundly» supportive teacher and aidcsi a main key to 
the program. Skills are taught, practiced, evaluated and mastered 
at the 801 level. Zf a skill is not mastered at this level* the 
student is rercyclod with different materials and the skill 
reintroduced, Edch student progresses through tho project mate- 
rials At his/her own rato. 

Undor the leadership of McDuffie County*s Title I admini- 
stration, the RER Project has disseminatod information under 
the Nationhl Diffusion Network (NDN) contract since Juno of 1977. 

''The National Diffusion Network is the moat viablo force 
for educational change in our nation today. Tho reason boino, it 
brings practitioner to practitioner in a free exchongo of ideas 
and solutions. 

Educators throughout this nation are facing virtually the 
same problems, therefore it is important that teachers elsewhere 
be WAdo nwcire of existing anlutions to these problems. Therein 
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lios the merit of the HW. 

Th0 NDN dots two V6ry important things for the programs 
thoy disseminate I 

Zt gives thciB CREDIBILITY and VISIBILITY. When convincing 
data rolH'tivo to a program's effectiveness is submitted to a 
group within the educational division of the Department of 
H«E.H« known jis the Joint Dissemination Review Panels and when 
upon careful scrutiny of that data for its (a) validity and 
(b)' comparability if a program receives validation by the JnRP# 
that program rocoivoB INSTANT CREDIBILITY . Superintendents, 
principals and teachers across the country know they arc not^ 
getting a **Pig-in-a»Poke**. A validated program carries a sub- 
stantiAl amount of reliable evidence to support its effective* 
ness. Its CREDIBILITY is without question. 

Through the NDN a validated program also r^^coivos national 
VI3IDILITY > An NDN contract provides funding for extensive 
traveling for the purpose of making school districts aware 
of these educatll^ial solutions to existing school pz'oblems — 
suddenly the onti^ nation bocomes a validated project's class- 
room* A project ropresontatiVG litoLally crisscrosses our 
country sharing its succoss story with representatives from 
all 50 of the states plus Puerto .Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Those awareness conferences and meetings aro planned and financed 
through the Joint C(K)pGration of the NDN and comparable educa- 
tional agencies auch as local state » regional and national 
Title I Kjencios. Thus cnEDIBILITY '^nO VISIBILITY are given to 
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an «x«Mpl«»y program through HON funding and rasourcti. 

It la at thla point wha.ro w« aaa tha ndn bacomlng a 
poMarful workabla forca for a Local Education Agency . 
Tha NDN provldea for local achnol dlitrlcta and tha teachora 
within them AcegflSlBlLlTY to atudant-aff active, coat affoctlye, 
and tranaportablo programa. 

-The National Dlffualon Network funda 2 groupa — 
the State Facilitator (SF) and tha Oavalopar Dwoonatrator '(D/D) . 
The sr carefully matchaa the local achool naeda with tha ax- 
empl«y program already proven to addreaa that need. There are 
now 104 accewlble prograitia "funded through NDN. ThoiB programe^ 
apan each grade level and every dlioirline. 

' Through the cooporatiyo efforta of State racilltatora and 
other educational agenctea.an exonrlary program la made ac- . 
coaslble to otherwlio uninformed achnol dlatrlcta. j 

The final and moat Important concept afforded an LEA by 
the NDN ii an efficient way for dealing with ACCOniiTABILITY. 
individual reaearch ii time cnnaumlng. By the very nature of 
the validation procoaa, the exemplary program! offer an LEA 
the molt coBt-effoctivo and efficient way of bringing about 
program improvement in our nation's lohools. ■ 

Thus tho NnN offers «n exemplary program CREDIBILITV and 
VISXBILITV. It (1) affords local achool districts accessibility 
to effective solutions to roil educational problems, (2) effi- 
cient, cost-offoctive ways to combat tho rubUc's growing de- 
mands fnr ACCOUNTABILITY . 
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ThQ MoDutfla County Tltlo Z RBR Program hat been fuiMod 
under NDN for a year and a half. Baeauao of NDN funding and 
tQohnical aaaiatanoe havo boon ablo to acconplish thaae 
thinaat 

Tho RER Project has participated in 87 awaronaaa Mssions 
that inoluclurl an audienoo in exooaa of 3 #000 persona. There 
have been over 300 school i>eraonnel to make on-site visits 
from 16 different states. To date there are S8 adoptions or 
potential adoptions from 18 different states in 69 school 
districts affocting a minimum student population of 7,840. 

The R&n Staff has conducted 14 training seiisions attendod 
by 370 adopting teachorst aides, and administrators. The PER 
Project Director^ has monitored 95 teaoherst aidest and admini«* 
strators in 8 adopting sites. A summary table of the PER acti- 
vitius is found in the appendix. Maps showing adopting states 
and adopting Georgia covinties are also found in the appendix. 

REU Project evaluation for nino years shows that PROJECT 
STUDENTS fVyERAGED ONE MWiTH'^S READING GROWTH PER MONTH OF IN- . 
STRUCTION . Prior to entry into the project, the students have 
consistently been averaging two month Vs reading growth per year 
nt instruction* 

ThG REU Project is more than a statistically effective 
method of teaching the slow loarninn and/or the^ disadv^tntagod 
student. It is a program that auocessfully transcends the 
b.'^rriora of rac9, goonrftp'iical localo, and the various stages 
of /idnlosconce. lu ia auccoBsfully reachino student populations 
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as diver SQ as Moxican-Amsrloan children in T«xasi American 
Indian children in Wyomingj rural black children in North Caro- 
lina) white Anpalachian Hountain children in Pennsylvania! 
inner city young people in Chicagoi and a balanced mix of black 
and white students in Goorgia, Flor4da# South Carolina and 
Mississippi, 

The McDuffio County *s Title I prorjram is e^cademicalV^ 
successful as well as a. cost effective expenditure of Title t 
funds. We are spending approximately $175 to $200 per student 
over and above that . which comes to us from the; state, 
vmat Makes a Successful Title I Program 

There are 14,000 Title 1 programs in the nation. Only 45 of 
those have been validated by the JDRP. Dissemination funds ctn 
to 24 Title I programs. McDuffie County's Reading English Ro- 
tation Project is one of that select 24. Why is it successful 
and so many others apparently are not? In our opinion, b^sed on 
our experience, the Reading English Rotation Project is success- 
ful for the following reasons: 

1. The school environment, under the leadership 
of the local administration, allows creativity 
among its personnel that fosters problem solu- 
tions. An atmosphere has been created whore 
teachers are encouraged to seek now and inno- 
vative ways to work with young people. The ad- 
ministration is both verbally and. fiscally 
supportive, 

2. The program is aourtdly based in Xrfonl re- 
search on characteristics and leSrnlng 
styles of the target population. The in- 
structional program was then designed to 
meet the unique characteristics and learn- 
ing styles of the target students. The 
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^ program dasi^n foouiei oni 

. a. A SKXIAS BIUI«D'- procjram 
b, Taa« Tiaohlng by both rugular 

and Titla Z atalf in.tt9ratlno 

and rainforoing akilli 
o» Xnatruetional atratoglaa baaad 

on continuous daily evaluation 

(tea appanrllx) 
d. R9ducad pupil toaehar ratio 

utilising auxiliary nersonnal 

that allow* tor iB»sdiate rain- 

forcamont and individual pacing 

3. A total parsonal cowsltpsnt on tha part o£ 
tho oofWRunity, school » projaot staff parsonnal, 
and RER students that our Title 1 studants can 
laarn ANYfttZMC and MVBtirfHrHO that any other 
studenb loams— it just nas to be more alow 
iy paced and requires wore reinforcement. 

Suqqostod Rocommondation relating to Title I 
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1, Incroasod emphasis on program content as 
opposed to present emphasis on adherance to 
regulations. The present skills programs b^lng 
iwpltoentod by the National Migrant Program* 
in areAS of reading, math< early chi^l'lhood 
an?T oral language *iOUld b© excellent mo(l«ls 
for Title I personnel to evaluate and perhaps 
emulate.' 

2» Uniform state interpretation of Title I Federal 
Regulations in clear concise layman's language. 
Diversity among state intepretation of Title I 
gviidolinos is hindering the diffusion and 
adoptions o^f many exemplary Title 1 rr^g"''^^- 

3. incrcasoil funding, for r.Ussemination and dif- 
tusion. The NDN is tho most cost effective way 
of improving learning. Tho Network 'un'Ung for 
fiscal year 1980 has been cut by 4 million 
dollars. Many solutions to educational problems 
have already been found. Oissomi.iation of those 
solutions would prevent the constant "Reinventing 
the wheel " syndrome. . 
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4. AO just prooran funding dates to ooinoid« 
with aohool progrM cyolMt Lata funding 
of fadaral prograna intarfaraa with in- 

. atruotional pvogrtat for TltU X ttudanta. 

5. Rains tata aquipaiaat supply monlas. 8om 

ha.Tdwara ia neadai to provida individuaXisa** 
ition.'i of inattuction. 8ino« purchaaing * 
oquiinnant ia virtually prohibitad in praaant 
guidolinaar it wovld ba halpful to hava a 
\ anall pareant of total funds for replacing 
\ obaolata aquipaiant and repairing praaant 
\ Ciquipnant purehaaad in tha aarly day a of 
Yitia Z. 



6t, Ona Parent Adviaory Council per LSA Title Z 
program would be an efficient; managenent body. 
{Thia council could be made up of reprccentativoa 

Srom th(^ individual schools and would alleviate . 
xceasivu numbers of meetings and eKpedite 
management efficiency* 

7. Ziitablish criteria for Title Z teacher aelection. 
Seek out ana empl^^y extremely competent and well 
trained personnel. The average ard above average 
learner progresses in "epite of the teacher*. 
Tho\low achiever needs the very beat teacher in 
orde^ to progress. 

8» Provide funding for developing and ImplemQnting 
some basic or simplified vocational programs. 
— Many 6f ouv Title Z young people ^iro kept from 
preseri:; vocational programs because of their go- 
phisti^ated complex nature* Ko need some addi- 
tional programs that are of a more basic and 
practical nature. This Title Z funding should 
include monies for basic materials and equip* 
ment' to Implement theso programs* 

Title X has suffered greatly fi^om much adverse publicity 

because we have failed to look at tho total picture* Wo often 

hear that the gap betwoen the Title Z student and the average 

and above average student is wider than ever. 
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Thi« is true, and riyhtly so. What wo fail tn realize is that 

4 

aa Title 1 provides manpower for extra aeeietanco in order frr 
Title I students to rrogross to their fullest rotenti.tl, the 

PROCESS rolGflgos manpower for the averaao AnO, above average- 
student to work up to their fullest potential alsn. Therefore, 
the gap remains or yets wider. This. is as it should bo. Because 
of Title 'I, 'all lovols of ability are °)3one fitting in the public 
schools of our nation. 

Ru8i>cct£ully submitted to the Subcnmmittou on EiomontAry, 
Sucomlnry, ami Vocational BO.ucation this sixth day r.f March, 
ninotcQo hundred nn"". scvonty-ninQ by: 

Mrircclyn Hobhs, Director ^ . 

Title I Rcc\.iinq Ennlish Rotation Project 
McDuffic County School System 
Thomann, Guorrjia 
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SUMMAKY 01' PI:KK0IIMA^CK 
Juno 1977 - February 1979 



NDN 
Fundi ncj_ 



1977-78 



1978-79 



AWAREINKRS f.EJlfUpNSi 



06 



2,070 



1 , 3J5 



No. StatcE Involved 



to Statei 4> Puerto 
fti co » Virtiin islandii 



50 States ♦ Puerto 
iRlco ^■ Virgin lalandi 



Fundu\cf _ 



1977-78 



1976-70 ■ 



No. of Visits 



JO 
U 



Participanta 


■NO. States involved 


205 


12 


9i> 


11 



1977^78 



1978-79 



197 7-76' 
*"*"NDN 



I" lU hn«i 
n 7'i 



Mo. of 



AIXJPTIONa 



44 



NO, nf 



24 

'Vjor«>f I'rcfifnt 



10 



7 _ 
Nil." iTf 

I'OllMt ic'!i 

1 I 



PlatrlctH 



*No^ of^5clTooT" 
lUotricts 



24 



No. of School 
20 



fib. of 
Students 



6>4g? _ 

No. o^ 
Students. 



I p440 
No. oT 
Kt udor\t8_^ 

2,400 



TKAlNiNr, rtr:5;RiONS 



No. of 
Students^ 



6,400 
100 



Mom I «H 'I 



tl /Vlmi n-i sf t -t- 

I f .| ;» M(Jni » t »l I'll 



Nti» t)f Ttsu'hi»rg/ 
70 
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StlKjCittt 
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£vALUATiNfi, Planning, and Teaching Strategy Flow Chart 
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8TATEMKNT OF' MARCELYN HOBBS, READING/ENGLISH ROTA- 
TION PROJECT, MORRIS MIDDLE SCHOOL, THOMSON, GA. 

Ms. HoBBS. Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, it is 
an honor to be invited to testify at the oversight hearing on title I of 
the Elementary, Secondary Education Act. 

I am Marcelyn Hobbs, the developer and director of an exemplary 
title 1 program that has been operating for the past 9 years in the 
McDuffie County School District, in Thomson, Ga, 

My written testimony addresses four issues: What, in my opinion, 
title I has done for education; Vhat my school district is doing with 
its title I funds, with particular emphasis on the project that I direct 
and its Indian affiliation; No. 3, the factors, in our opinion, that have 
contributed to the success of our title I program, ajjd it would 
perhaps be instrumental in the success of other title I programs; No. 
4, our suggested recommendations for title I programs. 

However, with the time allotted to me, my oral testimony will be 
confined to Nos. 2 and 3. ^. . . , 

What title I has done for the McDuffie School District, and what 
that district is doing with its title I funds. McDuffie Coi^nty.is located 
in the east-central Georgia, 120 miles south of Atlanta, and approxi- 
mately 35 miles west of Augusta on Interstate 20. 

This, county has a population of approximately 18,000 people, with 
a good balance of industry and agriculture. The county-seat and 
largest town in our county is Thomson, with a population of approxi- 
mately 15,000 people, u. u u , JJl / 

Our school system is made up of one high school, one middle/ 
junior high, and four elementary schools. Our student body has 4,000 
members, 4B percent of them are black, and 54 percent are white. 

Our total school system has 210 teachers, and we operate 30 
schoolbuses. Our total school budget is about $4.5 million and of this 
amount, $681,000 comes from local taxes. Our title I allocation for 
this entire school district' is $359,000. With these moneys, we employ 
18 title I teachers and V8 title I paraprofessior.als. 

The title I teachers and aides serve approximately 1,450 title I 
students in kindergarten remedial reading and math. A component 
of the total title I program is the reading/ English rotation project at 
the middle school level. 

This project had its beginning in 1970, the year that we totally 
integrated our schc ' system. The reading/ English project was 
conceived, organized, and implemented by local administrators, 
teachers, and parent-^. . . 

The project focuses on a nationally recognued concern, that is, the 
improvement of basic communication skills at the secondary level. 
Our program has been operating daily tor the past 9 consecutive 
years under the leadership of the McDuffie County title i program. 

I think you, gentlemen, would be interested in a couple of statis- 
tics There are in excess of 14,000 title I programs in our Nation. Of 
those 14,000, only 45 have been set aside or recognized by the joint 
dissemination review panel fioni the U.S. Office of Education as 
being exemplary. McDuffie County's reading/ English rotation pioj- 
eci is one of those 45. 
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The U.S. Office of Education further honored our program by 
extending a contract under the National Diffusion Network, for the 
purpose of disseminating information and implementing this pro- 
gram in school district^ throughout the Nation. 

Our program is onn of only 24 programs, a very select group, to 
roct'ive funds from the National Diffusion Network. Under the 
leadership of McDuffie County's title I administration, the read- 
ing/English program has been disseminated since June of 1977. This 
National Diffusion Network is the most viable force for educational 
change in our Nation today, the reason beintj that it brings practi- 
tioners to practitioners in a free exchange of ideas. 

Educators throughout the Nation are facing virtually the same 
problems. Therefore, it is important that teachers elsewhere be 
made aware of a solution that has, perhaps, already been solved in 
some other part of the country, and herein lies the merit of the 

NDN. , . . T 

c When a program such as these 24 title I programs receive 
funding under the NDN, it gives them four important things: First 
of all, it gives them credibility and visibility, Credibility in that they 
have been validated by the U.S. Office of Education, and visibility 
in that the fUnds provide for that program, not only to work in a 
local district, but the entire Nation becomes the classroom of the 
project director. Visibility comes with that contract. 

Then, this contract also offers to local school districts two things: 
accessibility to programs that are student effective, cost effective, 
and that are also transportable. The NDN also offers a school 
district ways of combating the public's ever growing demand for 
accountability. ' 

The reading/English project has participated tor a year and a 
half. This diagram shares with you some of our successes. To 
date there are adoptions of our program, and those adoptions are 
in IS different States, and we are affecting a minimum studtiit 
population in excess of H,9U0 people. 

Our project evaluation for the past J) years shows that our students 
have consistently averaged 1 month's reading growth per month of 
instruction. Prior to entry into the program, our students had been 
averaging only 2 months* gi-owth per year of instruction, 

The reading/English prpject is more, though, than'a statistically 
effective method of teacliiing the disadvantaged students. It is a 
program that transcends barriers of race, geographical locale, and 
the various stages of adole.scence. 

It is Hucct'ssfully reaching student populations as diverse as the 
Spunish-Ainericaii cliild in Texas, the American Indian student in 
Wyoming. t\\v rural black child in North (^u-olina, the white 
Appalachian child in Pennsylvania, the inner-city young person in 
Chicago, and a balanced nnx of black and white students in Georgia, 
Klorida. South Carolina, and Mississippi. 

The McDuffie County program is academically successful as wel- 
as cost (*fft'ctivt'. We are spending approximately v$17r) to $2<H) per 
student over and above that which comes to us (VOm the State, We 
are a select few. 2t in the Nation. 

What is it that we think has made us succe.ssful? There are four 
things which I would like to share with you. The.se are based on our 
opinion and on our experience. 
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No. 1, a successful title I program needs to have a school environ- 
ment that allows creativity among its personnel, and they, then, wUi 
foster problem solution. ; . , • . 

A successiul program must be soundly based m local research on 
characteristics and learning styles of that target population. Our 
instructional program was designed to meet the characteristics of 
our students, and that program 'design has, as its base a gkill base 
program in opposition to commercially prepared P^^op^ms. 

A second thing it has is a team teaching approach. Gentlemen, 
title I teachers will never educate title I students. The reason being 
that we see them for only a small portion of the schoolday. 

When we, as title I people, and you as gentlemen who have 
legislative abilities, come to the recognition that we must pair 
ourselves and aline ourselves with every other staff member m a 
local system. Then and only then will we see a noticeable difference 
in the academic achievement of our young people. , ^ , . ' 

A third reason for our progress is that our instructional strategies 
are based on continuous daily evaluation. The fourth reason, we, 
have been able to reduce our pupil/teacher ratio utilizing auxiliary 

**^The^third reason for success is the total personal commitment on 
the part of the community, the school, the project staff personnel, 
and the students involved. We must commit ourselves to this tact: 
Title I students can learn anything and everything that any other 
student learns. However, we do learn it at a more slower pace, and it 
does require more reinforcement. , . . 

Title I has suffered greatly from adverse publicity, because we, as 
a Dublic, have failed to look at the total picture. We often hear that 
the gap between the title I student and the average and above 
average student is wider than ever, and this is true. But rightly so. 

What we fail to realize is that as title 1 provides manpower for 
extra assistance in order for title I students to progress to their 
fullest potential, the process releases manpower for the average and 
the above average student to work to their fullest potential. 
Therefore, the gap remains or it gets wider, and this is as it should 
brBecauge of title 1, all levels of ability are benefiting in the pu .lic 
schools of our Nation. I respectfully submit to you our recommenda- 
tions. Thank you, sir. ■ , , 1 f 

Chairmtm Pkrkins. Let me thank the entire panel for Some 
excellent testimony. , ^ , 

I want to give all the members here a chance to ask some 
questions, but first 1 have a coUple of questions that I would like to 
address to the entire panel. . ... 

As you know, the administration has proposed no increase in 
appropriations for the regular title 1 program, although it is propos- 
iiiK $4U0 million for the new concentration provision. What effects 
will stationary funding have on your programs? We will begin with 
you, Ms. Hobba, and go all the way around the table. 
Did you get the question? . , , . . . i *i * i 

Ms. HoBBS. Yes. ^ir: I heard your question, but I do not feel that 1 
am qualified to answer. , i, . • 

Chairman Perkins. All right, go ahead. Ms. Harbison. 
Ms Harbison. I would have to give you an answer that is almost 
in mathematical terms. Without an increase in funding, the staff 
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that we hire to serve our title I children would have to be reduced in 
ditect proportion to the inflation that ia occurring. 

Our program ia succeaaful, we feel, because we invest every dollar 
that we can in hours of service, teaching time for the children, 
When inflation gdes up at the rate of 7 or 8 percent, and funds 
remain stationary, that means that 7 or 8 percent fewer hours are 
employed in working with children. 

Chairman Perkins, All right, Mr, Rosica. 

Mr« Rosica. You are talking immediately about a reduction of 
pbout 220 pieople who ate presently serving title I children, both 
professional and paraprofessional oh our basic staff. This naturally 
would lead to, No. 1, a reduction of services to children; second, fewer 
schools themselves being served. 

I think one of the third items that has to be considered is the fact 
that the new law is going to generate increased costs. The factor, No, 
U that we are going to be establishing advisory committees, and that 
the parent advisory committees are going to t>e increased in size in 
Philadelphia, we are going to have to provide printed materials and 
additional training to each of these parent, advisory councils, and 
also in terms of the new requirements, nev; funding in the law itself, 
which relates to increased funding for the iState department of 
education relativo to monitoring, and so on. 

We are also going to increase our monitoring within the school 
district, which is going to contribute an increased cost. 

So I would say that we would probably be talking about reduction 
of services to, mavbe, 9,000 or 10,000 children and a loss of staff 
anywhere from 200 to 300 people. 

'Chairman Pgrkins. All right. Dr. Jefferson. 

Dr. Jefferson. The Philadelphia School District is comparable in 
size to the Detroit School District, There are ^ome obvious differ- 
ences, but I think the impact would .be similar on the School 
District of Detroit and the School District of Philadelphia. 

I would only make the addendum, and that is, certainly if there is 
no increase in the basic grant funds, we are not going to be able to 
maintain the current level of starting that we have. 

We received approximately $29 million this school year, and 
under the basic part A, if there is no increase in that, obviously, 
that is going to nave an impact. 

On the other hand, if you are talking about some ne>y dollars in 
the concentration portion, that will somewhat alleviate some of the 
negative impact from lack of funds under Part I. 

Again, my bottom line point would be that we still are not serving 
all of the youngsters in our school district that are eligible to be 
served. So to the degree that there is not an increase in dollars in 
whatever part, we still are going to be in the position of not serving 
those eligible youngsters who we should be serving. 

Chairman Perkins. All right, we will hear now from Dr. 
Johnston. 

Dr. Johnston. Thank you. Mr. Perkins. 

I think Dr. Jefferson stated it well. If there is liO basic increase, 
then we have that frustration of some 75,000 youngsters eligible but 
not served. It the concentration funds come along, in my judgment, 
what it means is that through those funds we will be able to abSorb 
the inflation problem that always exists, it is an annual problem, 
and still allow a modest improvement in the program. 
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The concentration dollars look to me as a very positive change for 
next year. That would accommodate inflation, and allow us some 
improvement in the numbers of students that we could serve. » 

Chairman Pkrkinb. Ms. Re3rnolds. . A,«^i«rr 

Ms Reynolds. Yes, sir. Static funding, or no mcrease in.tundmg 
to Tennessee, at least, would mean, as I indicated to you before, 
that there would be a reduction in program services to children. 

Giving you an example, in our largest system, at least 190 teachers 
would probably have to be taken from the title I roll. Also 11 . 
programs in another one of our urban cities would have to be 

^^Alsor^aejrvices in the rural counties, where they are already 
suffering, would be further decreased. 

Also, no increase in funding appears even more drastic, as one ot 
the gentlemen mentioned a few moments ago, in view of the new 
regulations which require additional cost. Also I would like to ■ 
mention— perhaps I don't think it has been brought out here, my 
concern here— concentration grants, really should be supplemen- 
tary to, and not take the place of the basic grants. 

Not all school^ systems will receive concentration grants. This 
means that concentration grants will help some, and if the basic 
grant is not increased, it will doubly affect those not receiving the 
concentration money. r u r j- ^ • 

I think that this has got to be considered as far as full tunding is ^ 

concerned. . . . u i. 

Also we need an increase just to maintain what we have got. 

Chairman Perkins. All right. Dr. Himley, go ahead and answer 
now. 

Dr. HiMLEY. Thank you, sir. ■ ... r^r*- ' 

The State of Iowa has 99 counties, and in checking with the Ofrice 
of Education with respect to the concentration grant moneys, it 
would appear that only three to five counties within the State would 
qualify for concentration grant monies. j r 

So, if that is the only increase, let us lay, that is provided tor 
title I funding, it would mean, in essence, approximately a 10 
percent decrease, considering the inflationary C08t6, for anywhere 
from 94 to 96 counties within the State. 

I am ailittle bit surprised, but I guessed it was common knowl- 
edge, but nobody has mentioned yet that the general fund budgets 
within the school districts in'this day and age d" not typically have 
the capacity to absorb decreases in Federal funding. 

The title I programs have sold themselves. The people want them 
desperately, but the local moneys are not there. If there is a decrease 
in title I funding, it will obviously mean a decrease in services as far 
as title 1 programs are concerned. , „ , r 

Chairman Perkins. Let me ask all the witnesses one further 

question. , , . i 

Do you expect any problemc In implementing last year s new law; 
are any of your school districts anticipating any problem WJth the 
new requirement for distribution of the law and regulations to .all 
advisory council members. As you know, this is a new provision in 
the Eldiication Amendments of 1978. \? 
You go ahead, now, Dr. Himley, and start. 
Dr. Himley. Yes, we are anticipating some problems in that 
respect. I did make some notes with regard to it. We have nothing— 
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by we, I am talking of the State agenpy as well as the LEA s— we o 
have no desire to diminish parental involvement, parental mput, 
but we seriously Question the need for each and every member of 
vthe parent advisory council having copies of the 4egl8lation> the 
regulations, the policy manuals, etc. 

It will be a tremendously expensive thing, to say the least. It will 
detract from program moneys, and in all honesty, m tlie Statje that I 
represent, at least the parent advisory councils are not particularly 
desirous of having individual copies. They want access, yes, to the 
legislation, access to the regulations, access to the policy manual 
when it comes out, the State policies, etc., but as far as each 
individual having, their own personal copy, this is not the typical 
wish. \r n 

Chairman Perkins. Any further comments from any of you? 

Dr. Jefferson. I would simply reiterate what has just been said 
by giving you an example. We have 170 local parent advisory 
councils, we have nine regional pare.it advisory councils. We have 
one district-wide advisory council. 

I think the critical factor is access to the information as opposed 
to whether or not we must have each one of those council persons 
.having specific pieces of information. It is going to cost school 
districts some additional dollars to do this, and my only question is 
whether this is at all necessary. 

This is, again, not to in any way talk against the need for 
parental involvement, but it is to the decree of those mechanical 
kinds of details which I think are going to impose some hardship on 
school districts. 

Dr. Johnston. Mr. Chairman. I mentioned earlier the special 
problem in Los Angeles. We will begin in September our second 
year of court-ordered mandatory integration. The "follow-the-child ' 
provision has taken care of this year, and we have no problem, but 
next year I have a concern the funds to supplement the title I 
program for those youngsters who will be involved ahd continuing 
in the integration program. We would like to see that provision 
allow us to sustain that kind of activity in the years ahead. 

Chairman Perkins. Ms. Reynolds. 

Ms. Reynolds. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to add a couple 
of points. 

In one of our school districts alone, you are talking about 350 to 
^75 council members who would be receiving the information as 
.i stated in the legislation. I am not at all opposed, a^ a matter of fact 
7 I/am totally in agreement with the fact tnat menibers should 4iave 
fitcc^4o this information. I think the key is access to, or individual 
copies thereof. I think that this needs to be addressed. 

One otn&^ concern that I would like to mention and that is, the 
law— I d6^n't^want it to be taken as I am against parent involve- 
ment, because I am totally for it But I am a little bit concerned that 
the emphasis in the law appears to be more on organization, arid 
number of members rather, than upon true parental involvement in 
the educational process, which is where we find that the greatest 
success, as far as students are concerned, comes when the parents 
are involved in the instruction. This is a concern of mine. 

Chairman Perkins. All right, go ahead. 

Ms. Harbison. On t his point, I am sorry that we could not bring 
our district parent committee chairman, because she would be 
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saying this for me. We feel that the.new regulations are. perhaps, 
entirely too detailed for parent advisory counci^. . 

Sometimes, in seieking to meet every ^^ repilaUon, we tina 

ourselves illegal without meaning to. 1 will "te one example. At one 
?K when we Were expected to 'provi^ "itf S? fh\t w^^^ • 
phases of the program to parents, the only single item that we coma 
Sbtain before that first meeting were copies of federal Registe^^ 

ThB oarents looked at me as though I were stark raving mad, 
when I wM^ving them copies of the federal Register, because they 
s. TinH this is a hard document to read, perhaps. 

• Therefore. I would like to recoltimencfthat we empha8i|W parent 
involverS but pSsibly leave the details insofar as possible up to 

%f£cA"l i!illd K'tVmX'or^^^^ comment. I think our 
' • pri2cipKScerr?elate8 to. the election process for the city-wide 
f AC, which will have to involve between '^O^'OO^^^/^d S"" 
parents in that particular election in order to meet the mandate of 
the law as it is presently written. 
That becomes an incredible job. It is a very, very expensive type 

°S^°think ou/ second concern that relates to that is the fact, as 
in5ii« Jd Sesterdarin a^m^^ with the Office of Education 
Sfictf th^e^l^^^^^^^^^ ihat the regulations would not be coming out . 

• "tlre~l'edr ^^^^ State departm^^^^^^^^ tViS 

Smer. we % have an explosion during the vacati^on grioJ, and 
thS is a very, very deep concern of all the members of Great City 

" iThink a second concern of ours is the fact with regulations 
coiling out on jSSe 1 the sSbmission of an application that will be 
Srering our school districts for 3 years, we are "ow m the 
Snnine orocess. By June 1, most of us will have completed our 
« nL J For thP oroiects If any surprises come out in the regula- 
Sns wl miy end^irSnknSly. being, in the position of. maybe, 
S TilbTe ir orSered exceptions because we are developing an. 
applfcatln which proposed regulations coming out on June 1. will^ 

"rml pW\rs!l" w like to ask Dr. Johnston one question. 

S :ille 'cffificlon of your statement re^,r^ . 
nance of effort. Are you proposing that we repeal that provision 
dSe to Proposition 13, or are you proposing specific amendments to 

circumstance to be involved in the Proposition 13. Whereas in the 
> past we had a dependable, reliable income base "J^^JJPPO'J °f PjH^^J^ 

education. At this current time, we are on a 1 year funding block 
grant basis, and it is 10 percent less than what.we.'otherwisff. would 
have had this particular year. . 

Maybe our circumstances in California are very unique and very 
unusQal, but we had a tragic loss of income. .So when it looks at us 
as a district on maintenance of effort, our maintenance of effort will 

\ 

t 
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' / obviously be less than it ie otherwise, and traditioiially and nor» 

/ mally would have been. 
/ solution or answer to it is, but it is 

;. diffif -It to be held accountable for something over which we have 
/ absolutely no control. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Goodling. 
Mr. GooDUNQ. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I always like to remind everyone who comes before the commit- 
tees that I serve on that we are caught in quite a dilemma because 
the cry in the country is: Reducig taxes, and reduce funding. We 
have governors, such as the Governor of .California, the biggeet 
" spenders, around, who all at once fre telling us that we should 
balance our Federal budget. There are only two ways to do that, 
either raise taxes or reduce spending. So we are really caught. 
Then everybody who comes before us says, "Yes, but you have to 
. zero in on the important issues," and each of them tell us, then, that; 
theirs 18 the most important, and should be on the top of the list. 
"Don't cut ours. 

So I like to bring that to your attention, because you deal with 
those State and piiblic elected officials who, all of a sudden, are 
pointing their finger this way on one hand, and, doing this with 
their other hand. You just can't do both. 

Dr. Johnston, you were the first, as I remember in the testimony, 
that talked about problems. I think you even used a nicer term, 
"concerns, "yl guess. 

Dr. Johnston. Yes. 4^ 

Mr. Goodling. You listed several concernsl", or you spoke of 
several concerns. I looked on page 6. Are all the concerns that yoii 
talked about, included on page 6, or were you indicating some 
others? 

Dr. Johnston. I tried to abbreviate. The testimony that we submit- 
ted would be the detailed list, and I tried to pick those which are 
the most pressing. ^ 

Mr. Goodling. I was merely going to ask you to give us the list, if 
there were more than you were including. 

Dr. Johnston. They are there. 

Mr. Goodling. The second question. Dr. Johnston, is there any ~ 
particular time that you would stOp the "follow-the-child" funds, or 
would y.pu have them open-ended? 

Dr. Johnston. I am sure you can appreciate what happens in the 
subsequent year, when the youngster is in a new neighborhood. He 
still has the same needs and requirements as he did in the prior 
years. The artificial date of a year passing does not change the 
circumstances. 

If we do the analysis that is required to see whether, in fact, that 
youngster continues to be eligible by the factors and the judgments 
that we use, and he is no longer eligible. I am making a reasonable 
suggestion that 1 year is not enough, and perhaps 4 or 5 years would 
be reasonable. 

We can compromise on almost anything, but all I know is that at 
the end of this current year, our first year of court-ordered 
integration, the youngsters will no longer be funded in the subse- 
■ quent year, I just simply have no way of maintaining that support 
service, which I think is absolutely critical as they find their- place 
in this new environment. . , , , 
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Mr. GooDLiNQ. I agree with' that. It is always ridiculous also to 
have the youngster move from-one school to another school, and 
then he no longer needed help bwause of the , 

Dr. Jefferson, you talk on pkge 5 about the need for us to have 
those regulations. Do you have information that we dont have 
.already, or is it just that usual suspicion, vje have of regulations 
written by downtown? *u * *u« 

Dr. Jepferson. I do not have any inside information that the 
subcommittee does not have. It is a general concern about ^he fnct 
that we think some progress has been made m the comparability 
requirements in terms of reporting. But in the general concern, we, 
hope that the regulations do not impede the mtent of XJongress m 
passing legislation. So I don't have any specifics to point to. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. I would ask the chairman at this time, after we 
have had the opportunity to study those regulations, if we could 
perhaps have them come up and explain them. to us. Then we can, 
perhaps, dampen 'their enthusiasm for over-regulating. 

Individualized prescriptions, I know, in my district caused all 
sorts cf problems. It is not only the Federal regulations, but then 
the State reeulations as well. So I would hope that we would look 
very carefully at those. ^ , 
Dr. Johnston, you said 82 different languages. 
Dr Johnston. Isn't that incredible? It is correct, Mr. Goodling. 
Mr. Goodling. It is incredible. Even Ms. Fenwick does not speak 
82 different languages. - , , ■ • 

I must admit that the Senator's amendment that is causing you « 
80 much grief; I don't know how it ever got into the legislation. He 
came so suddenly, and was in and aujt so rapidly, that I must haveg^ 
been sleeping at the time he presented it. Was it presented at th^ 



conference? 
Mr 



vJhairman Perkins. It waa presented at the conference.,,^ 
r. GooDMNG. He came in and out so rapidly, and with photogra- 



phers. I guess I was taken by the photographers, and did not tollow 

what it was he presented. , ,. .^i. *u * j i,„.,« 

I cannot imagine how you could possibly live with that, and have 
the irreatest portion of your expenditures go to that dissemination. 
What is going to -be done with it after it is disGeminated is a real 
problem. I guess there is nothing that we can do about that at this 
point, until the legislation -comes back up again. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Perkins. Mr, Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr.; Chairman. 

Wit^ the passage of Propositiotl 13 and the new regulations, Ure , 
we to ' assume that 'the new regulations would require you, at the 
State level, to'maintain Ihe effort, \A if that is not done, that there 
will be a substarttial loss to the L.A. chool district, and if soj'what 
would be the app'upximate loss? _ , . ^ . j ^ j. 

Dr. Johnston. Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. It is my underetandmg 
that a school district must have a base year, and for this particular 
year we are 10 percent below what we would normally be receiving • 
in total funds for the operations! of the school district. i 

It just follows that we are unable to maintain our current et■for^--y 
Now, it will perhaps not be a full 10 percent. It -will be judged ^ 
ultimately as to what the actual depreciation of costs might be in 
this area. But in that range, you can imagine, anticipating $45 



million inHitle I i'unds, it is conceivable, if the concentration funds 
do not come iii the aggregate of $8 million^ we could lose in the 
neighborhood of $8 to $4 million. 

Mr. Hawkins. Does the State action in terms of what is called 
bail-out money, does this enter at all into that equation? 
' Dr Johnston. The bail-out funds are 1 year only. As we look 
forward, and plan and anticipate what our budget will be for the 
coming year, we have no knowledge at this point in time which of 
the many bills that are before our State legislature will, ixi fact, 
become law. 

As you know, Senator Dills has a bill. Leroy Green has a bill. 
Senator Roberts has a bill Here we are. in the critical planning 
stage for our school districts in Califorhia without any knowledge of 
th6 amounts of funds that will be available. 

Mr Hawkins. Would the passage of any one of those bills allow 
Vou to submit that. as a maintenance of effort upon which the 
/l^'ederai money can be based? 

^ Dr. Johnston. I like your strategy, and I accept your judgment. 
"iWrr-HAWKiNS. It is going to be very difficult for any of us to 
persuac^ Representatives from all over the country, qutaide of 
California, to help the State if the State itself does not^ recognize 
'some responsibility. Jt seems to 'me that it follows, and it is just that 
simple. It may be a simplification of it, but 1 think that m&y be the 
'actual situation. 
Atiyway, wo will elaborate fon this some other time. Thank you. 
Ms. Hobbs, I was quite intrigued with a statement that is in- 
-.ciuded in your prepared statement on page 11, when you indicate 
that title' I suffered greatly from adverse publicity, and then you 
indicate that the gap between the title I student and the average 
and above-averftge student I is wider than ever. Then you indicate 
that this is as it should be, tnat it allows the release of personnel to 
non-title I programs. 

It would seem, by implication, what you are suggesting is that 
there is an opportunity to /uggle the local school money in such a 
way that the maintenance of effort is not ^maintained, but the title 
I money is- used for the disadvantaged, which, of course, it is 
intended to, but then it aljows the school district to shift some 
personnel around, so thaf some locally supported personnel are 
, shifted to other students, and that tlip gap not only remained wide, 
but that, it become^ wjder. 
It do(»s not seem to mt» thai it sounds like good educational sense. 
Ms. HoBrtS. Mr. Hawkins, thank you for your question. 
-As 1 read this, I interpret the word "manpower'' to mean time 
and not personnel. When we are talking about the process releasing 
manpower for the average and above-average learner, I did not 
mean that it released personnel, but by working with title I 
students, the 3xtra effort, then that gives smaller pupil/teacher 
ratios for those teachers already employed in the system. If not 
smaller" student/teacher ratios, it gives additional time to plan, 
prepare instructional strategies for the average and above-average 
student. t 

The statement has nothing to do with personnel, but it is the 
'amount of time and effort that that teacher can devote to those 
students that remain with her during the instructional teaching 
time. 
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Mr Hawkins. I will accept that explanation for that, but what is 
thrmeaS of the phrase: "Therefore, tUvJ gap renaaina or «t8 
. S^der ThiSVas it Siould be." ..What is the significance of that 

*^8™H0BBS. Mr. Hawkins, I preceded these stetementa by wyin^ 
in mv opinion, based on my experience, I believe that there are 
..iar5lL Fevels of aSlity in all stSdents. Many title I students that 
wYS with are not progressing at the. level that other students 

^ W= fdo7t Z^y'£Z iTL:Xl.ss I am trying 

^°lS'sX^aiTt°Snother way," if non-title I students are always 
going to maintain an achievement level that is substantially higher, 
and it is going to get higher, and the gap is going to get wider, then 
there is little justification or little support-we are going to lose 
support for title I programs, it seems to me, if thjsy are not bringing 
the students up to what should be expected ot students.^, 

Ms. HoBBS. If the justification is that we are going io close the 
. gap, and that all students will be progressing at the same' level at 
the same time, then I could not agree with that. I believe that we 
are obligated to provide for every student the resources for that 
student to progress at his or her own level of ability. 

Now. title 1 and its resources provide that for the title I stu- 
dents, I feel that we are also obligated to provide that for all other 

Mr Hawkins. If you want to do that at the local level, that is one 
thine. But I am speaking in terms of the intent of this program as it 
was originally drafted, and that was, as I thought, to remove, or to 
kt least narrow the gap on the basis that there are disadvantaged 
" Children, who are not disadvantaged because of any mental prob- 
lem but merely because of the question of circumstances, and that 
we would, narrow the gap, if anything, rather than applaud its 
eettinf' wider on the basis that the non-title I students, somehow, 
are much brighter, They may be more fortunate when they come 
from middle-class families, or families that don t need the schools 
probably as much as the children in low-income areas 

I just don't exactly agree with you in the fundamental assump- 
tions that these students are, somehow, inherently weaker and, 
therefore, we always have to assume that they are go)-^ to be 
Behind throughout life is -really what you are saying. 

Ms. HoBBS. '"hat is not my assumption; 

Mr.^HAWKiNs. I see. I am glad of that. 

Thank you. , ^ ^ ,„ 

Chairman Perkins. Ms. Harbison, did you want to respond/ 

Ms. Harbison. Mr. Hawkins, could I respond to that question? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, surely. r j- * • * *u * 

Ms. Harbison. I represent a very ordinary tvpe of district that 
has children very representative of those children found all over 
the country. We, like Dr. Johnston, since we are close neighbors, 
have lots of languages, and have lots of mixtures. But we do have, I 
think, a very typical group of children, and therefore a very typical 
group of title I children. We have found statistical evidence over a 
period of time that we can close the gap. 

It is possible in our particular area and our school board because 
they have been so concerned about accountability and use of Fed 
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eral funds, and particularly in the use of title I funds, and they 
have asked the title I program to report to them morfe than any 
other single program in our entire district, and they have also asked 
us to keep longitudinal data. 

We have discovered that because the children are progressing at a 
higher rate— our rate happens to bfe a montn-and-a-nalf in the title 
I program— that that gap does close. Even though a child is behind 
1 ^2, or even 2 years behind in the second or third grade, at the end of 
8 years in a title I program, that gap can be closed, and sometimes 
erased completely. The children are completely educablo. 

As we have all tried to say here, they all learn at different rates, 
and our children, we have discovered, learn at different rat«s, and 
because of the interventibh of the additional assistance in title I, 
they are becoming successful. 

Mr, Hawkins. That was my thought. If you are not going to make 
some attempt, and succeed, to some extent, in closing the gap, then 
there is no need for any of us to be pleading for title I programs. 
Thai is just about the way I feel about it. 

Chairman Perkins. Mi^. Ashbrook, 

Mr, Ashbrook. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I hav& no questions. 
Chairman PERKiNS.VMr. Murphy^^ 
Mr. Murphy. I have no questio<lis^\ 

Chairman Perkins. Let me thank all of you, the entire panel, for 
your appearance today. I think that you have a great selling job to 
do to the "House Committee on Appropriations, the Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee particularly. To educate this Congress, you have a 
great big job. 

Thank you very much. • - 

The committee is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:15 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.] 
[Additional material submitted for the recqrd follows:] 
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PATWiLUAMS 



CONORSeS OF THB UNITBD STA'^BS 
NOUse or rcprescntativcs 

WAtHINGTON. D.C. 



IMAtlON AMO LAMA 



\miMmmmH9mmm 



April 3, 1979 



Tho Honorable Carl Perkins 

Clu\irman 

Subcommittee on Elementary, 

Secondary and Vocational Educatioa 
Suite B346C Rayburn H.O»B. 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: . 

The enclosed letter from Georgia Rice, Montana Super- 
intendent of Publi': instruction, expresses concern about 
new regulations under Title i of the Elementary and S«?con- 
dary Education Act. 

I believe Mrs. Rice has raised some ijnportant questions 
about revisions affecting parent advisory V°^"°^rA«*!l«r 
I would appreciate it very much if you "oV^^^u^^^'i A^v^^uor ■ 
remarks in the record of tho Subcomjidttee's March 6th over- 
sight hearings on Title I. 

Thank you for your ^assistance* 



Best regards « 



Sincerely, 



Pat Williams 



Er.cloBure 



THIi STATIONERY 



PRINTED ON PAFCH MADE WITH HECVCUEt) riBER* 
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— OFFICE OF PUBUC INSTRUCTION « 



. STATE Ckfmi <J*oif U Ricp J 

UEl.£NA. MONTANA 59601 8i^tei4Ml 
e<406) 449.3095 



Hatch 8t 1979 



The HonotAblc Fat WilliAfflg 
MouM of Repreientativci 
Waihington, O.C, .205,15 



•t* ■* J ' R©j Parental Involvea^t 

■ • ^ KSRA Title T 



Dear Represen 



i\awM^Milliair« !g 



Sec, 125, Title I, P.L. 95-561 



We ore developing workable admlniatvative procedures to implement the Education 
AacndmcntB of 1978 (P.L. 9i-561). We are concerned 'chat Section 125 of lide I, 
parantal involvattentp nay create an adminiatrati^e nightmare for achool diatrlcta* 
We Mit>t to ehare our concerna with you. 

Undtr the previous law and the regulations i ESEA Title I, projpct area (school) ^ 
parent advisory councils. were' compoacd of nembera selected by parents of children 
served, or to be served, by the project. The districtwlde council wan composed of . 
members selected from the membership of each project area (school) council. All 
parents in a project^ i^rea, including parents of private school children, were 
eligible to partic'ipate in. the selection of itti counci\l inombcrs* School district 
officials and the district advisory council catablighed procedures for nomination 
and aclection of the membership. Section 125 changes this procedure by requiring 
that the districtwlde council be elected by the parents in each cHsCrict nnd the 
.project area (achool) couacila be elt cted by parents in each project 'area. Tlie 
law no longer permits the "pyramid effect" we hAd under the previous regulations! 
that la, the districtwlde council membere '(Selected from each project area (school) 
council memberships * 

t ^' 

We underaCand legal counsel for the U.S. Office of Education has made the following 
Interpretations.' 

1. The districtwlde council must be elected by a districtwlde election and 
the project area (school) council' must be elected by a project area 
election, thus, councils arc separate entities necessitating separate 
elections. Itiorc is a possibility of' totally separate mombcrBhlp which 
could result in lack of contlnuityi coordination and cooperation. 

2. The ballot must provide separate categories of nqmlnecs to ensure appro* 
prlate representation, that Is, n) parent's of pupils to bo served In a 

^ project, b) parents of pupils eligible to be served but not currently 
• participating In a project, and c) others. 

3. Teachers may be elected but administrators arc not mecitV^ncd In the faw. 



Atfirmitivr Anion KK) bmplt>ycr 
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L Only p.rent8 of school ige children «fly vote In the election, other 
Sllfled voter, who have no children In achool -y "°V;^°'« 
datei but couW be a candidate and elected to .erve on the council. 

5. Principal, and ether adminlatrator. may be oember. of the council If 
they re.lde In the project, area and are duly elected. 

Any of th. above could ra.ult In an •''-^"^•""J'* "*8h?r;" '?,',e"%iu5!%Si!^ 
district, which hive .everal project areas, .uch a. """"8"' ^"C' * ^ 
Helena and Mlaaoula school dUtrlct., to name a few. For exaaple. 

1 Tf,« school district would have to maintain at least three dlstrlctwlde 
Jote Tlais is wt" a« three project area "f" " J"'«e 
appropriate repre.envation a. well a. to ensure only eligible voters are 

] allowed to vote. 

2 Par.nt. mu.t agree to be Identified as parenta of children to be served. 
iSu lnf«matlon must be made available to all voters dlstrictwlde as 
5Sn is iHroJect «ea.. Thl. may conflict with the privacy aot or 
Civil righta Iawb. 

3 Conducting eeveril elections can be costly *nd reduce available Title 1 
funds fo? programs to aerve children. For exaople. BiUinga would have 
trconduct'n'aeparate eloctiona. Great Falla U elo.tiona. Butte 11 
elections, Helena 6 electi. la and MlBSoula^Z electiona. 

My office ia dedicatod to the encouragement and promotion of coimunity and citl.en 
involvement in the education ayatem and In.^he education ■I^^'^^^ 
ionmend Congre.B for their aupport of parental Involvement in^jderal P"^^«»^; 
We certainly do not oppose electiona. however, we aae thia »"Jlon or the wucacio^ 
^toondmenta of 1978 tQ be too inflexible and we ear f ^^R^^ ^^^^^ 
cumberiome and perhapa almost ifflpos.ible to implement. Wo /eel tho^previoua law 
and regulations worked well for Montana* 

We would appelate it if you would review thia matter. Should you wish to diacuaa 
this further, please call me. , * t*> 



Sincerely 




^ORCr^ICK 
Superintendent 



GR:mf 
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^fEPflBTmEflT Of fOUCflTIOn 

fTATt BOARD OF EDUCATION DIVISION OF FE13KRAL PROGRAMS 

JIM OUPREi:. WtLDON CHA.HMAN ARCh KOHO EUUCATION BUIUOINO UTTUe ROCK. ARKANSAS I«Ol 

WAVNE HARTSFIELD. SEAHCY. ViCt C»<AJ«M*N ' 
MRS JAMES W CHCSNUTT. MOT S^nmos ' 

JOHN B C LARK. FOnnrST City FlArCn CQ% IV/y 

T C. COOilLU. JR. ST^rt CiTV * 
OR cutis GARDNER RuiStLLViLLK 

HARRY A HAINES. BlvthcvillE ^ J 

ROBERT L NEWTON. Wahhc^ 

WALTER TURNBOW. f'l»mOOAkt ^ 

A. W FORD , ^ 

^ DiUCCTOR 



4<onorable Carl D. jerkins ^ 
Hoise of Representatives 
^Raybvirn .Houko Office Building « 
Roon 2365 

Washington, DC 20515 
Deal* Mr. PcrkinG: 

It hae recently been brought to my attention that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Wuifare has rccomncnded in their fiscal year budget 
to "Cap" all state agency programs in Tit.le I ESEA. This would greatly 
curtail and reduce many important thingo taking place in the .migrant 
program. The following is a list of the drast.c effecta the Cap would 
have upon Migrant Education. If this recommendation is approved, the^^ 
*'Cap'» would: ' 

1. Completely stop initiative on the part of ^ the states on identifying 
and recruiting wigranc children 

2. SeriouGly curtail the akillo based progranf. that are JuMt beirg 
implemented 

^ .3, Completely kill all secondary school programs 'just as migrant 
children had begun advancing in the upper grade levels 

4. Reduce the number oc children that could be. served in the migrant 
program 

5. Prevent the? migrant program from servinf, pro-^.:hool children, 
which is Che Office of Education's top priority 

6. Prevent expanding Into the new IcU^lation that is Just recently 
being passfd by Congress vhlch .lUcwo you to serve the families 
who ollou Ll.e cuUivatjon and hriirvost ing of trees. 



"An tuu.i< 0{)iiMttiinjtv tmployt M F" 
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7. Prevent the states from fully carrying out the sunwer school 
program chat has .^uat recently become part of the new legis- 
lation 

'4, Kill the initiative of the credit exchange program for high school 
migrants thiit has been endorsed by the Education ComoiSBlSn of 
Che States Ta^k Force and the Chief State School Officers 

9. Kill the parental involvement that has been started in the 
migrant program 

10. Cause Arkansas to lose approximately 2 willion dollars. 

These are Just a few of the effects the "Cap" would have on this 
one particular program, if allowed to stand. It leaves migrant children 
as the only catego-ry of disadvantaged children that would not receive an 
Increase i« FV80 and future years. . . , 

The other state agency programs, the Handicapped, the Neglected i and 
the Delinquent, would also be greatly affected since institutionalized 
care hau become a very heavy burden upon the atate**^ 

The Inflationary costs alone, if these programs are "Capped", would 
certainly cause a decrease in program services and would teault the 
termination of a large liumber of employeer, »5 

I respectfully request that you resist any effort in the "Capping" . 
of the sti>te agency programs, which, if allowed, would seriously impair 
and hurt f» large group 6f disadvantaged children in this country. These 
are the children that a'ru proba])ly the most disadvantaged beilig served 
under Title I. 

Your consideration in this matter ^ill be greatly appreciated. 




Associate director of Federal Procra^ns 
Arkanaas lepartment oi Education 

His 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION . ^ WOrtSiloSl OhiJ^Wb . 




March 15, 1979 



The Honorable Carl Perkins » 
U,S, House offc-Representat^XPs 
236:> Rayburn House Office lildf*.. * 
WQuhlnjtton, D.b. 20515 

Dear Mr. Perklna: 

* 

We respectfully rcquest-th.it the encloaetl teatlmony, Title I, A Succojia In^ 
pjHLo, be Included as a \K\rt of the recor^d Cor the overaight hearings an the. 
effectiveness of 'Utle I. ^' 

Yoi' are to be commended for holding hearings on such an Important subject. 
TKle I funds are maklUR a slRnif leant Impact on the lives of thousands of 
Ohio studentii. We believe Tr.tlo 1 Is working well and appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to present the positive side of the program. 

Sincerely, 



Jfimes W. Miller » Director 
■ rDlvlslon of Federal AMStctance 



JWM: oym 
KncloHure 
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TITLE I> A success IN OHIO ' .* . 

Title 1 of the Elementory and Secondary Education Act provides opportun- 
ities for children with learning problems to maVe significant academic 
ains. This program, now in its 14th year of succossful implementation 
!n Ohio, also addresses 'Several of the major concerns the America public 
has about education* ^ . • . ? . 

In the lOth Annual Gallup PolJ which surveyS^'the public's attitude toward 
education, ^mfiJBei>tion was '»What if anything, do you think the Public 
^Schools in fUrcommunit/'should be doing that they are not doing now? 
Fo^ the nation as a whole, the first four suggestions ranked; , 
strict discipline, (2) better teachers, (3) back to basics, and W nore 
parental involvement* * ' ' 

An assessment of the effectiveness of Title Tin Ohio shows that the pro- 
gram as implemented not only carries out the intent of Congress., but also 
has an emphasis which direc;,tly addresses the, second, thxrd, and.fourth ^ 
recommendations of the public mentioned nbovo. ^s^<-<^ 

Students served in Title \ rc^ceive personalized instruction based on their 
individual* naeds and abilities. Children not only improve basic skills, but 
moru imi)ortantly often for ttie first time, establish rapport with a teacher 
who believes in and cares for them in a way no other teacher has betore.. 
Well- trained teachers arc the rule in Title not the exception. 

Respondents to the Gallup Poll indicated a dosfro for "teachers who take a 
personal interest in each student, wjio try to understand each student and 
his or her problems...." Titlo 1 teacheis keep current through inserv^ice 
education. Training focuses primarily on diignosing instructional needs 
aod on developing individual plans to help students who have difficulty 
^learning basic reading and math skills,. 

• o 

Poll respondents also wanted '^more conferences between parents and teac^iers. 
They would like to know much more about what part?nts can do in the hoffle to 
help their children in school*" Title I roquiroH parent participation in 
plr.iming, implementing, and evaluating^ the prognm. In fiscal 1978, more , 
thar 78 000 individual conferences were held with parents. Teachers made 
• 16,401 home visits, and 31,729 parents visited Title I classes. In addition 
parents were involved in group meetings. There were also, district-wide par- 
ent councils in each sclvool district*, wore than .>9,000 persons participated 
in parent councils, 

The poll also reported that people want "greater emphasis placed upon what 
.they often describe ;is the 'fundamentals,* meaning reading, writing, anH 
arithmetic." In the 1^78 Ohio Title I program, 114,785 or 89^a of the par- 
ticipants were ^liven supplemental instruction in reading. An additional 
16,665 or 9^ wore given assistance in math. Most importantly, students are 
m'aking significant gains in both reading and math. 
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The data included as a part of the annual evaluation 'reports submitted ' 
to the U»S» Office of liducation substantiate* ?his claim that students iV 
who had been oxperigncing serious learning problems in the claiisfoom are 
making significant gains. , ^ • 

For the past two years, fisca^ 1977 and 1978, Ohio educatore have used 
'^evalii;^tion Model A-l as developed by the RMC Corporation of Mountainviow, ^ 
California* The Instructions from RMC indicate that 'tho expected gain 
without special program intervention Is 0, while tn avorafjo gain of 7 
normal curve equivalent (NCD) units is considered significant progress. 

Per both' years. Title I students in Ohio far exceeded'the average expected 
and significant gain levels 'in reading and math. Average gains in reading 
wero 11 and 12 in 1977 and 1978 respectively. Gains in math were 14 and IS. 
* • 

Reported gains for students at all grade levels exceeded the expected level 
in both subjects. Reading, gains at all grade levels exceeded the signify- \ 
ci'\t standard of 7 HC&s, Math gains miU or exceeded the standard at all 
grade levels where 20 or more scores were reported, ' ' ' 

• < 
2t is pai-ticularly significant^ that this amount of gain was obtained by ' 
children who were selected with a'veiy restrictive selection criteria. 
Children in Ohio must score at or below the 33rd percentile on a standard- ^ 
ized achievement test to qualify for service in the program. In fiscal** 
1978, funds were sufficient to serve only 37%, of those children who were 
eligible. Priority of service was based on those having the greatest need- 
that is, those who 'Scored loi^st, ^ ^ 

Support for services to students who have learning problems extends beyond 
that provided by federal dollars/ Even in a time of great fiscal restraint 
in Ohio, the State General Assembly continues to appropriate $33,000,000 
annually in state funds to expand programs funded from fodpral resources , 
ESEA Title I in particular.^ ' ■. . 

The House Hducation and Labor Subcommittee on Klementai7, Secondary, and 
Vocational Education, undbr the chairmanship of Mr. Carl Perkins, deserves 
commendation for its support of Title I. - 
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I. Of Ohio's 616 school districts, 97% conducted Tillo 1 instruct ioijal 
programs. . ^ ' 

•2. 'Local school! districts spent to provide Title I instruction 

and supportive services for 126,216 educationally disadvantaged children. , 

3. Most Titled activities occurred in tfce regular school ter«, during ^ ^ 
which 97% of the participants received^ instruction and 9?* of all expenr 

ditures were »ade. * 1 ^ 

* . ^ 

4. Of the students receiving Title 1 instruction during thi regular school . 
term, 96% were in grade six or below. The greatest concentration of 

' pupils. 70%. was in grade one through grade four^ , * 

5. A total of 5,5X7 nonpublic school pUpils received Title I instruction ' 
during the regular term and 693 received summer term instruction. 

6. Neglected- or delinquent children receiving Title J instruction totaled 
1^670 tKe regttlar *term and 637 in the summer, 

7. Due to the Level of funding, only 37% of the students meetiiig the selec- 
tion criteria were served. • 

8 liichest priority for Title I services" is given tO' reading. Eighty-eight 
percent of all regular term p.irticipaiits and' 91% of all summer term parti- 
cipants received instructionjtn this area; 

9. Title I participants arc making significant achievement, gains. Students 
receiving eMra instruction in readit^g gained in average of 1? NCEs Uho 
'nerval curve equivalent ^unit of measure especially designed to measure 
Title I progress). Students receiving mathematics instruction gained an 
average qf 15 NCEs. (A gain of 7 is con^idei^g^J signific^t.) 

10. Eifihty-two percent of all expenditures for the year were directed towai^d 
reading instruction. Next in money expended wore mathomatics and pre- • 
school education, with 9 and 7% resgpctivcly ' ' 



11. Ninety- three percent of 'all expenditures for the year were for staff 
salaries and related fringe benefits. 

12. * School districts hired 3.035 teachers, on a fuU-^time equivalent basis. 
^ to instruct Title I participants during the regular term. During the 

summer term, districts hired 524 teachers on a fuU^,timo equivalent basis.^ 

13. Title I teachers and supportivr personnel spent 117. 720 hours ^» inser- 
vico education sessions. For in^ average.. ewpipyee. tht^^ amounted to 20 
hours. , \ „ ' ■• *' 

•14. Parent advisory councils are an integral pnrt of Title 1. A ^^tal of 

7.969 parents served on district-wide councils and 17.489 were on building 
level councils. 

(From Ti tle I in -Ohio , 13th Annual Report) 
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APPENDIX B 
' TITLU I SUCCESS STORIES 



Fi^om Titlo^I to a Scholarship • . • . 

Jick McCarthy* a 1978 gradua^ of Hast Palostirtcy^igh School (Columbiana 
. County)^ is convinced that Title I helped him win a $^,000 scholarship. Jack 
expresses his feelings this way: *'Whcn I look back on roy 12 years of school^ 

} ing» one of the wst significant factors was a special reading course in third 
grade. Yos, I was a slow reader along with a handfui of others in ny clas^. ^ 

.1 . « • ' * • I 

VTry to understand the feelings of a c^ild with this problem* I know it first 
I felt worthless* ^embarrassed, and ashamed » But soinehow my reading teacher, 
Mrs. Bentloy, made.n)jp feel privileged to be in the prograin> Somehow she con* 
vinccd me tha^ the program was for special people, not necessarily slow, just 
special. Sho^helped me, gain confidence in myself which in turn made me read 

■ more in front'^of peoplo. So the more I read, the bettor I could' road, 

"Iluring my senior year, I was involved again with our reading pro gram j. only 
jth^s. t|ne as a tutor. I found that tutoring was a very rewarding experience, 

icWas ^assigned 'a special little boy who was having great trouble wi'th his r^ead- 
t^ng.. During the year while I worked with him I watched him progress. Today,. 

he can read lOoi betteV than he did last year. Although he will have to.keop^ 

worfting'and striving to be^come a be#er reader, I feel cox;tain he can and will 
..do it. • ^ .-Al ' ^ . 

**"ln recent year^j, 1, have found that 1 liko art very mugh. This year I 'docidod 
I would like to conUnue my^stixly o^ art at t^e Art Institute of Fort Kaudor- 

''dale, Ploridav WitlT tills in mind\ I entered national competition with an 
nrchitcctuml drawiniiT of a room and won first place with a $6,000 scholarship 

/^Q that instijute." ^ . . * , 

Jack'b foirmer Title I teacher,- B.B. ^qntloyl explattts^»\that the tutoring men- 
v'^^tdonod is a teacher.asjistance cow^^e wl^ich seniors may take as an elective 
course. She says, "Tl)is past year, 7^ seni^s^holped 77 elementary or tnidcH'* 
school student^' about half-.an hour a d^.y, f i?t; days week. Tutors, most of 
whom "work' under the direction of Title I teachers, provide backup p sistanco 
to purrent vtlo I students. Other tutors work wi'th classroom tea^ ^rs and 
students in Fourth ^radc and above who are no longer j;ccuiving exti'a Title I 
instruction." , 

Needless to say, Mrs., Bent ley is pi^aud of Jack and pleased that ho gives Title I 
. credit for helping Wm win a sd\tvlars^ip» 



, (From The- CUpboard , Number 38--rall, 1D781 
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Where Are They Now 

A Tdtle I teachor in Lakewood Local near Newark, since 1966, Ruth Hostetler. 
recently inquired about her former students. . Stories of success wore wore 
frc^'uont than she anticipated. Examples, with names changed, follow. 

Bob, who had oyo-hand coordination problems which masked and frustrated a 
brilliant mind, now ownb a successful business ii« Washington, D.C. 

Jim, once a bright but immaturo class clown, was appointed to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. ^ 

Don, burdened with a n^no*^ brain disfunctiop, graduated from high school this 
past June and is now attending the University of Cincinnatic« 

,LiiAda, who needed extra help because of immaturity and poor coordination, is 
now winning junior ol)Tnpic prizes for broad .jumping and doing hurdles. 

Julie, whoso perceptual skills were so weak. she couldn't write in a straight 
line, is now a poised, self-assured eighth grader who is doing quite wel-1 in 
school* 

Carl, whose homo situation led to placement in^a foster home, progressed in 
one year from the bottom of his first-grade class in reading to near the top. 

(From The Clipboard . Number SS—Fall, 1977) 



Turnaround witli Parent Involvement 

Jodi had a negative attitude which turned everyone off when she was first 
assigned to Title I reading. In spite of tests indicating she had a high 
iq, Jodi was very unhappy and doing poorly, in school. The turnaround came 
after her mother started working as a school volunteer* The girl became 
proud that her mother was helping and the mother became more understanding 
about her daughter's educational and emotional needs. 

The interaction among parent, child, and teachers helped bring about student 
progress. Jodi»s reading skills, and skills in other subject areas, improved. 
By the end of the year, she had jumped from below the 33rd percentile to the 
68th percentile on the Metropolitan Reading Test. 

(From The Clipboard , Number 58— Fall, 1978) ^ 
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